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HURSDAY brought us one of the most welcome 
pieces of news that we have had since the 
beginning of the war. The defeat, a month 

ago, of Admiral Cradock’s squadron, with the loss of the 
Monmouth and the Good Hope, though not of great 
practical importance, was undoubtedly the heaviest 
moral blow struck at British naval supremacy for a 
century. It has now been wiped out. And at the same 
time the most dangerous of the enemy’s warships out- 
side European waters have been disposed of. It is 
worth noting that the Gneisenau and the Scharnhorst 
were of almost exactly the same size and tonnage as the 
Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy, but the German cruisers, 
being very much more modern vessels, were enormously 
superior in speed, gun power, and general equipment. 
The losses on either side to date are now :—Battleships : 
British, 1; German, 0. Cruisers: B., 10; G., 13. 
Gunboats and armed liners : B., 3; G., 138. Destroyers : 
B., 0; G., 9. Submarines: B., 3; G., 3. As a result 
of Admiral Sturdee’s victory, the balance is now clearly 
in our favour. 
* * bo 

The most impressive feature of the first brief official 
announcement of the victory was that it was achieved 
at the cost of “ very few” British casualties. In the 
three most important naval actions of the war, near 
Heligoland, Valparaiso, and the Falkland Islands 
respectively, the losses on the two sides have been in 
every case utterly disproportionate. In the first there 
were practically no British losses, in the second no 
German losses, in the third, again, no British losses. 
The Good Hope and the Monmouth were helpless before 
the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau ; the latter, in turn, 


were helpless before Admiral Sturdee’s squadron, which 
probably contained units carrying 12-inch guns. The 
same thing happened, of course, in the case of the four 
German destroyers which were sunk together in the 
action off the Dutch coast. To the lay mind these facts 
bring home with startling emphasis the terrible mechani- 
eal precision of modern naval warfare. They certainly 
seem to afford as complete a justification as Lord Fisher 
himself could desire of the theory which led to building 
of the Dreadnought and her successors—the theory, that 
is, that the primary armament of a warship is every- 
thing, and that in an engagement between a few big 
guns and any number of smaller ones victory will 
always rest with the former. Though, as we have 
suggested, this predominance of the mechanical factors 
of range and calibre, with the certainty of result which 
seems to follow from it, has its terrible aspect, it has 
also aspects which for us are quite satisfactory. For if 
victory on the sea is to be with the big guns, the naval 
issue in this war is already decided. 


* * * 


We have heard many times during the past three 
months of alleged great transferences of German troops 
from the Western to the Eastern frontier, but there has 
never been, to say the least, any confirmation of these 
rumours. Since the beginning of this month, however, 
it appears that there really has been a movement in this 
direction. The evidence this time is not that of 
persons who have seen “ trains containing thousands of 
troops "’ passing eastwards through Brussels or Liége. 
The truth is revealed by the fact that whilst the German 
offensive in Belgium has ceased, and the Allies have 
found the resistance of the line in front of them distinctly 
weakening, General von Hindenburg has been exerting 
pressure north-west of Warsaw that it certainly was 
not in his power to exert a few weeks ago. The fall of 
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Lodz has created something of a sensation, and there 
was undoubtedly a tendency at first to regard the 
official Russian explanations of the event as mere 
attempts to minimise a severe reverse. The later 
statement, however, to the effect that the city was 
evacuated without a shot being fired, and that it took 
the Germans fifteen hours to discover that the trenches 
in front of them were empty, certainly lends credence 
to the view that no great importance is to be attached 
to a movement whose chief aim was to save an important 
industrial city from destruction by bombardment. It 
is clear, at all events, that the Germans have not yet 
achieved any very material strategical success. The 
whole object of their advance towards Warsaw is to 
embarrass the main Russian army operating far to the 
south against Cracow and Silesia, and, if possible, to 
get across some of its lines of communication and compel 
it to retire. So far there are no signs that the Russians 
have felt it necessary to detach so much as a single 
regiment from their southern force to ward off the 


danger. 
* * * 


However much the German public may have been 
deceived by the steadfastly optimistic reports issued by 
their General Staff, there have been, almost since the begin- 
ning of the war, certain plain facts which in their nature 
could not really be concealed, and which must always 
have disturbed the confidence of at any rate the better 
informed and more critical section of the German public. 
The first, both in time and importance, of these facts 
was, of course, the British command of the sea, the reality 
and significance of which was rather emphasised than 
diminished by the isolated exploits of the German sub- 
marines in the North Sea and of the Emden in the East. 
No official optimism could lighten Germany’s loss of her 
overseas commerce or give her any real hope of con- 
quering her most hated foe. Another such fact was the 
failure of the German armies of the West to achieve the 
avowed aim of their first great effort, the occupation of 
Paris; and the subsequent failure to reach Calais can 
have been scarcely less disappointing—and enlightening. 
This week there is to be added yet another fact, which 
may possibly be kept from the German public, but which 
otherwise is likely, we should imagine, to make a deeper 
impression than anything that has gone before—namely, 
the deliberate return of the French Government to Paris. 
Such a move, undertaken after an absence of three months, 
argues a degree of confidence as to the future course of 
events which must be exceedingly disconcerting to 
those who had for a generation regarded France as an 
sasy if not an almost unresisting prey. 

* * * 

Signor Giolitti made an interesting revelation last 
Saturday in the Italian Chamber. He read the text of 
two telegrams which passed on August 9th, 1913, be- 
tween himself, as the then Italian Prime Minister, and the 
late Marquis di San Giuliano, as Foreign Minister. From 
them it appears that on that date Austria communi- 
»ated to Germany and Italy her desire to attack Servia, 
and inquired whether they would regard it as a casus 
feederis for the Triple Alliance. Italy replied : “‘ No” ; 
and this presumably accounts for her not having been 
consulted by Austria and Germany in July of this 





year. It was on August 10th, 1913, that the Treaty of 
Bukharest was signed between the Balkan States ; and 
no doubt it was the prospective aggrandisement of Servia 
under that Treaty which made Austria anxious to declare 
war. The effect of the disclosure is to make her desire 
last July to avenge the Archduke’s murder appear more 
of a pretext than ever. It is also cleverly timed to 
enable Italy, if she desires, to come forward with some 
show of consistency as the friend of the allied Balkan 
States. 
* * * 

The Sixth Report of the Belgian Commission of 
Enquiry on the violation by the German Army of the 
laws and customs of war was issued this week. Consist- 
ing as it does for the most part of simple translations of 
the proclamations which the invaders have issued in 
various towns which they have occupied, its authen- 
ticity cannot, as the Commissioners point out, be called 
in question even by the German universities. And it is 
a record of unashamed barbarity. At Hasselt the 
citizens were told that in certain eventualities “ a third 
of the male population will be shot” ; at Namur, that 
if there was any rising “‘ the ten hostages will be shot ” ; 
at Wavre, that if the fine imposed were not paid by a 
given date the town “ will be set on fire and destroyed 

. the innocent will suffer with the guilty.” At 
Grivegnée, hostages were to be changed every day and in 
event of any substitute being more than twenty-four hours 
late in presenting himself, the hostage who should have 
been freed would “incur the penalty of death.” It is im- 
portant to distinguish between cases such as these, involv- 
ing hostages, and cases where houses are destroyed and 
civilians killed more or less indiscriminately as a result 
of firing from behind doors and windows; the latter 
are amongst the tragic necessities of war, the former are 
mere cold-blooded savagery ; in the one case you do not 
know for certain whether you are punishing the right 
people, in the other you are deliberately murdering 
people whom you know to be innocent. For the shoot- 
ing of hostages it appears there is no modern precedent 
discoverable ; the practice has so long been discarded in 
civilised warfare that it was not even thought necessary 
to prohibit it in any of the international conventions. It 
is conceivable, of course, that the outrages threatened 
in these particular proclamations were never in fact 
perpetrated, but the Germans cannot complain if the 
world, lacking other evidence, judges them by their 
own declared intentions. 

* * * 

In four distinct regions of Africa, separated from each 
other by thousands of miles, military operations are in 
progress, but the only one from which we hear any- 
thing of what is going on is the South African Union, 
where the ill-starred rebellion has suffered another 
heavy, indeed it may be hoped crushing, blow in the 
death of General Beyers. In East Africa we heard not 
long since of a somewhat serious reverse, but since then 
there has been silence. In Egypt the Turkish invasion 
is presumably developing slowly without so far any 
serious collision between the opposing forces having 
occurred, which is to say that no Turkish soldier has 
yet probably been within sight of the great artificial 
barrier of the Suez Canal which stands between the 
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invaders and Egypt proper. In the Cameroons, too, 
fighting is going on, though the news from here has 
been the scantiest of all. No official statement has been 
issued since the capture of the capital over two months 
ago, but it appears from private correspondence that 
considerable forces are still engaged, and that the Anglo- 
French army is steadily clearing the coast and the river 
basins of German*troops. Far inland to the north, 
however, it seems ‘that the enemy is conducting some 
more or less successful operations against Northern 
Nigeria, and is occupying a certain amount of British 
territory. But in West Africa it is only the coast 
that matters: whoever ho!ds that must soon be master 
of all the country behind it. It is to be observed, 
however, that although Germany has now no foothold 
in Asia or the Pacific, it is by no means clear that she 
will have lost all her African possessions before the war 
in Europe comes to an end. 
* * * 


The greater part of the Dublin weekly press has been 
silenced by the simple, if not altogether satisfactory, 
method of intimidating various printers by the Defence 
of the Realm Act. ‘No blame attaches to the prin- 
ters,” say the editors concerned, “who are thus 
deprived of their meagre means of livelihood.” The 
editors, untouched, are holding small mectings of 
protest night by night in Dublin. Only the Irish 
Volunteer and the Leader continue to appear ; both have 
become notably more discreet, the former organ having 
been brought directly under the control of Mr. John 
MeNeill, leader of the anti-Redmondite section of the 
Volunteers, who is not a pro-German. Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, of Sinn Fein, threatens to resume operations 
with a paper to be called Nationality ; but his way will 
not be altogether easy. Mr. Redmond’s speech at 
Tuam, in which he estimated the number of Irishmen 
with the colours as 130,000, constitutes a fairly effective 
reply to the Morning Post, which is now attempting to 
discredit Home Rule by exaggerating the importance 
of Irish pro-Germanism. But Mr. Redmond should 
not confuse new recruits with reservists; and, as the 
Morning Post says, new recruits are the test of the matter. 
We have never described as insignificant the Irish 
opposition to Mr. Redmond’s policy of bringing Ireland 
wholeheartedly into the European struggle ; we do say, 
however, that, considering one thing and another, the 
general Irish attitude should be a cause of satisfaction 
to those—can we number the Morning Post among them? 
—who look forward to a permanent friendship with the 
Irish people. 

* co * 

Trade continues its silent readjustments, with a 
satisfactory diminution in the numbers of workmen 
Standing idle, because no man has hired them. The 
continued absorption of men into military training, and 
the enormous orders of the Allied Governments for 
‘ uniforms, boots, and war stores of all kinds, have really 
Swept the market almost bare, so far as able-bodied 
men are concerned-—with the standing exceptions, not 
yet appreciably mitigated, of those connected with 
London furniture and Lancashire cotton goods. Even 


the women are beginning to feel signs, here and there, 
It was, therefore, 


of a renewed demand for labour. 





with some surprise that the public learnt that the 
imports and exports for November amounted to no more 
than those for the previous month, the imports being 
over 18 per cent., and the exports no less than 45 per 
cent. below those for the same month last year. The 
explanation is, of course, that new kinds of business, 
ignored by the trade statisticians, are replacing much 
of the ordinary traffic. 
* * * 

The Government is shipping daily vast supplies of all 
kinds, not only to the hundreds of thousands of men in 
Flanders and France, but also to our increased army 
and navy in other parts of the world. Thus, the recorded 
export of coal has fallen to little more than half what it 
was ; and that of petrol has dwindled to next to nothing! 
But think of the consumption of coal and oil which is 
taking place in the Fleet, in the motor-cars and in the 
aeroplanes, which are being wholly supplied from 
this country. No papers describing these Government 
exports are being dropped into the box in the celebrated 
“Long Room” at the Custom House, from which the 
export statistics are made up. In the same way, the 
very extensive loans made to Russia, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, chiefly to enable these 
Governments to discharge their current indebtedness 
in this country, operate as a substitute for commodities 
that would otherwise be arriving. Similarly, there is 
recorded a great decrease in the shipping trade, without 
regard to the large number of steamers in Government 


employ. Probably at no previous time have these 
various ‘“‘invisible’’ exports and imports borne so 


large a proportion to those contemporaneously recorded 
by the customs officials. 
; * % * 

The London School of Medicine for Women (Royal 
Free Hospital) is issuing an appeal which deserves very 
special consideration at the present moment. Most of 
the Schools and Colleges connected with London 
University are in somewhat dire straits this session for 
lack of students—and the fees they pay. But the School 
of Medicine for Women is in precisely the opposite 
position : it finds itself with more students than it can 
accommodate, and urgently requires funds for the 
extension of its laboratories and lecture-rooms. It is 
the chief medical school for women in Great Britain, 
having trained 600 out of the 1,000 women now on the 
Medical Register, and it is the only one in London. 
The medical profession is the one profession in this 
country that is seriously understocked—as the working 
of the Insurance Act has made clear. With the 
rapidly increasing attention that is being devoted to 
the health of the community, more and more doctors 
are required both for public and private work, and the 
annual entry might with advantage be at least doubled. 
The war, however, has prevented any inrush, for this 
year at all events, of male students, and it would there- 
fore be a double misfortune if women wishing to enter 
should have to abandon or postpone the commence- 
ment of their studies for lack of training facilities. The 
sum which the Council of the School (8 Hunter Street, 
W.C.) states that it must raise for the necessary build- 
ings and their equipment is £25,000. We hope that it 
will succeed in getting it with the least possible delay. 
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OUR 
ALLEGED UNPREPAREDNESS 
TT eect is a widely prevalent idea, so often re- 


peated without contradiction as to be in some 
danger of becoming a popular axiom, that the 
present war found this country in a state of shocking 
military unpreparedness. The truth, of course, as every- 
one who has even a superficial knowledge of our naval 
and military organisation knows, is that never in our 
whole history have we been so well prepared, or anything 
like so well prepared, to take part in a great European 
war as during the past seven, and particularly during the 
past three, years. Compare, for example, our position 
now with our position in, say, the summer of 1905. In 
1905 the South African War had only been concluded 
three years before, our Regular battalions still contained 
in the ranks, as well as amongst the officers, a very large 
proportion of veterans, and as a whole the British 
Army was, probably, at least as ready for war as it had 
been at any time since 1815. Yet suppose that at that 
moment we had been plunged into a struggle on the 
scale of the present war, what would have happened ? 
To start with, there would have been no Expeditionary 
Force ready for service. There were regiments and 
brigades, but no war organisation of large fighting units. 
Our one Army Corps of those days, with all the auxiliary 
services and transport that that phrase implies, existed 
mainly on paper. There was no General Staff and no 
pre-arranged plan of action in the event of war either on 
our Own account or in co-operation with the French. 
All the arrangements for concentrating the Regular 
forces, for organising them in divisions with their 
complements of cavalry and artillery, for distributing 
them to convenient ports, for dispatching them across the 
sea, and for maintaining them on a war footing abroad, 
would have had to be thought out de novo after the 
declaration of war. The comparatively recent experi- 
ence of the South African War would have been valuable, 
and would have enabled this vast undertaking to be 
carried out far more easily than, say, in 1895; but even 
so the delay would necessarily have been very con- 
siderable. No effective military aid could have been 
given to France during the early stages of the struggle ; 
weeks or months, instead of days, would have elapsed 
before a British army adequately organised could have 
been fighting on the Continent ; and even then it would 
probably, unless it were very small, have been hampered 
by a shortage of horses and of modern artillery available 
for active service. Moreover, there would very likely 
have been a serious political difficulty about sending 
any substantial fraction of the regular army abroad ; 
since, apart from the Militia, which corresponded im- 
perfectly to our modern Special Reserve, the only 
forces we possessed for Home Defence in those days were 
the old Volunteers, who, in spite of their many admirable 
qualities, were not only not an army, but were incapable 
of being turned into one without complete reorganisa- 
tion. They had no divisional or even brigade organisa- 
tion, they were armed largely with out-of-date rifles. 
and their artillery—half of it actually consisting of 
old muzzle-loaders—could not have been employed 
at all against modern weapons. Finally, there was no 
effective reserve of officers who would be available for 
any sudden expansion of the Regular or Volunteer 
forces. Such was the position in 1905, when, as we 


have pointed out, England was quite as well prepared 
for war as it had ever been in living memory. 


Fortunately, however, the war broke out not in 1905, 
but in 1914, and in the meantime very great changes 
had been effected. We had six divisions, each of three 
brigades, composing the Expeditionary Force, not only 
in existence, but permanently organised on a war footing 
and ready for active service at the shortest possible 
notice. Four of them were actually mobilised and dis- 
patched to France within twelve days of the outbreak 
of war; and it is common knowledge that Sir John 
French had behind him when he took up the position 
assigned to him near the Belgian frontier a force unsur- 
passed in Europe in the matter of equipment and 
organisation, no less than in the quality of its personnel. 
The proof of the pudding being in the eating, it is hardly 
necessary to dwell in detail upon the reforms which made 
all this possible, but three or four points are worth 
noting. In the first place, the field artillery had been 
provided with batteries superior in organisation and 
guns to any except, perhaps, the French, and the num- 
ber of available guns attached to each active service 
division had been raised up to the German standard.* 
Secondly, definite though contingent arrangements had 
been made beforehand for co-operation with the French 
Army in the defence of France against Germany. 
Thirdly—and this, of course, was the fundamental reform 
—a General Staff had been created to work out all the 
problems of organisation, of transport, and even of 
strategy that would arise in various possible contin- 
gencies. This creation, it may be observed, marked the 
definite abandonment of the traditional British policy 
of “ muddling through.” After the Agadir crisis of 1911 
special attention was naturally directed to the particular 
contingency which has, in fact, arisen, and every step 
that it would be necessary to take on the outbreak of 
war with Germany was carefully worked out and 
recorded down to the smallest details of concentration, 
entrainment, sea transport, and the provision to be made 
for the army after its landing in France. Fourthly, the 
Volunteers had been transformed into the Territorial 
Army, a body which, whatever it may have lacked in 
the training of its personnel, was a fully organised second- 
line army capable of rapid mobilisation for defensive 
purposes. The old Volunteer artillery had been con- 
signed to the scrap-heap, and the new force was well 
equipped with field guns of a modern pattern (i.e., the 
pattern employed in the South African War), so that the 
Territorial units which have been dispatched to India 
and Egypt and elsewhere have been able to take their 
own artillery and ammunition columns with them. 
Finally, the establishment of the Officers Training Corps 
has enabled us to set about the expansion of our military 
forces in a way and to a degree which a few years ago 
would have been quite impossible. 

Now, in the light of these comparative facts, which 
anyone who cares to turn to the military text-books and 
to the files of Hansard and of the newspapers can verify 
for himself, we suggest that it is not reasonable to talk of 
our “ unpreparedness ” for this war. We were extremely 
well prepared, according to any standards that can 
fairly be applied to this country, and certainly far 
better prepared than the general public had ever ima- 
gined. There are, of course, many people who con- 
sider that we were unprepared because we could not 
immediately send a million trained men to the Continent ; 
and it is often suggested that, if only we had been able 


* The Germans, however, owing to a well-kept secret, had a marked 
superiority at the beginning of the war in the matter of machine guns. 
The balance has now, we believe, been redressed. 
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to do this, the course of events would have been very 
different from what it has been. But that suggestion, 
we submit, implies a very superficial view of the problem. 
We have not space here to enter into the question of 
how far the grouping of the Powers, and therefore the 
whole character of the war, might have been altered if 
Great Britain had during the past decade been a great 
military as well as a great naval Power; nor into the 
very interesting question of whether, in fact, in the 
light of General Joffre’s present policy of keeping con- 
siderable forces in reserve, it would have been a great 
advantage for us to have been able to throw a large 
army into the field in September instead of in February. 
But even granting that, if we had had our million trained 
men, we could have materially shortened this war, the 
question of whether it would have been worth our while 
to maintain an enormous army for this purpose through 
all the long years of peace would still remain undecided. 

Our own view is that it never has been and never will 
be to the advantage of this country to attempt to main- 
tain a large standing army under normal conditions. 
One can conceive circumstances under which such a 
policy would be not only proper, but necessary and 
inevitable for a certain period of time. Thus if Germany 
were to win the present war and achieve an actively 
dominating position in the world, or even if the war 
were to be drawn, then we should be living in effect 
under an armed truce, and every available man in these 
islands would have to be trained and to remain trained 
until stable international conditions were re-established. 
But that improbability apart, we certainly are not called 
upon by any considerations of national safety to shoulder 
the double burden of vast armaments by land as well 
as by sea. The present war seems to us to, have 
demonstrated that our existing military arrangements 
are remarkably well adapted both in size and in character 
to our peculiar insular needs. We have learnt that, 
failing an unthinkable disaster to our Navy, enabling 
the enemy to gain permanent command of the sea, an 
invasion on any really dangerous scale is not practicable. 
We have learnt that in our professional army we have 
a weapon of so superior a quality that, even if Continental 
Powers do not imitate our methods, they will certainly 
never again despise our military potentialities. We 
have learnt, again, that we can in practice rely on 
being able to create an army after war breaks out 
without serious risk of disaster in the meantime, and 
that our Territorial Army (of which probably twenty 
battalions are already fighting in France), whilst it 
can have its six months’ training if necessary, is quite 
fit after three to four months’ training under war 
conditions to meet Continental armies on equal terms. 
Before the war the Territorial Army was the common 
butt of the military critics, its “ failure’ was so often 
talked about that even its friends had begun almost 
to take it for granted ; but after the events of the past 
four months we are not likely to hear much more of 
that sort of criticism. The Territorial Army has come to 
stay. 

We are not maintaining, of course, that our military 
machine as it existed six months ago was without 
blemish. Many defects, notably the absence of a large 
reserve supply of rifles, the shortage of field-gun ammuni- 
tion, and the lack of a skeleton organisation for recruit- 
ing and training on a large scale, have been exposed. 
But, broadly, we believe that as the result of the changes 
of the last seven years we have got a machine which, 
as far as our normal needs are concerned, can be improved 
only in comparatively unimportant details. That 


machine, together with all the arrangements for its 
employment by the side of the French army against 
Germany, we owe to the foresight, initiative, and organis- 
ing capacity of Lord Haldane, and at a time when that 
gentleman is being subjected to a series of attacks as 
ill-informed as they are malicious it is particularly 
fitting that the part he has actually played during the 
last few years should be recalled. It is alleged—for 
no better reason really, we suppose, than that certain 
““ news editors ’’ like to have somebody to denounce— 
that he was and is a friend of Germany. If so, Germany 
is surely singularly unfortunate in her friends. 


A NATION WITHOUT INCOME 


URELY never since the Great Irish Famine has 
there been a whole nation so completely de- 
prived of the income on which it lives as is now 

the case with Belgium. Five months ago its million 
and a half of wage-earners were among the most regu- 
larly employed, as they were among the most industri- 
ous, in Europe. Now it is estimated that not more than 
15 or 20 per cent. of all of them are earning any wages 
at all, whilst even these are nearly all on short time or 
getting only casual work. Contrast with this the very 
worst depression of trade that Great Britain has known, 
when it is estimated that not more than 12 per cent. of the 
total were unemployed. Many Belgians have, as we 
know, fled to Holland and England, but in the aggregate 
these refugees are only a small section of the population. 
Probably seven out of the eight millions of the Belgian 
population are still within their country. But where are 
the occupations by which they gain their bread? The 
railways, the post and telegraph service, the canal 
traffic, the transport of goods by road, mining, metal- 
lurgy, quarrying, the hardware manufacture, textile 
factories, lacemaking, the paper and printing trades, the 
issue of newspapers and books, the supply of raw 
materials—indeed, imports and exports of every kind 
—all are practically stopped, at best employing, here and 
there, only an infinitesimal percentage of their former 
staffs. At Ghent the cotton factories are struggling 
amid great difficulties to keep going, but cannot manage 
to make even half-time. The woollen industry of 
Verviers is even worse off, from an almost total failure of 
raw material. The cabinetmaking industry is entirely 
suspended. Glovemaking and lacemaking are every- 
where at anend. At Brussels, normally a busy printing 
centre, employing over three thousand hands, not two 
hundred are now at work, even for a few hours a day. 
Agriculture has suffered less severely than industry, 
though all sorts of food, many cattle, and nearly all the 
horses have been taken by the German Army. The beet 
sugar factories are now just struggling to resume work 
in a poor way. It is not the season when there is much 
on the land that can be eaten, but the rural population 
is living on what roots and potatoes and seed corn it can 
find that have not been carried off. The population of 
the cities is dependent for its day-to-day existence on 
charitable relief to an extent that has seldom been 
paralleled. Out of a population of 700,000 in Greater 
Brussels, it is estimated that more than 200,000 (an 
incredible proportion) are crowding round the soup- 
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kitchens and the points at which loaves of bread are 
handed out. The soup, made of meat and vegetables, 
potatoes and rice, is being served in half-litre portions— 
as many as 220,000 in a single day. And the winter is 
upon us ! 

The German administration maintains some sort of 
police, runs an extremely feeble post and railway service, 
almost entirely by imported Germans, issues proclama- 
tions, and levies continual requisitions of food and stores, 
heavy penalties and war-taxes. This is about all that 
it is doing in fulfilment of the obligations of The Hague 
Convention binding an occupying force to protect the 
economic and social interests of the civil population of 
the occupied territory. The local authorities, especially 
in the rural districts, are still struggling to continue their 
functions, but their revenues have practically ceased. 
They get no “ centimes additionnels ” on the State taxes, 
as these have come practically to an end. Their local 
octroi duties have equally stopped with the cessation of 
traffic. 

What about the Trade Unions? The Trade Union 
Commission, which unites about 140,000 organised 
workmen in all sorts of industries, found it necessary at 
the outset to suspend all collection of contributions, and 
gave up any idea of being able to issue any unemploy- 
ment benefit. Few of the individual Unions have been 
able to do much. If they had funds, these were locked 
up in securities or in the banks; and in the universal 
collapse neither sales nor loans could be effected, nor 
bank balances withdrawn. The Brussels compositors 
were fortunate enough to find a friend able to advance 
them £2,000 on their securities—a sum which went only 
a small way to meet their members’ most urgent needs. 

The Co-operative Societies are in scarcely better state. 
Their business has fallen away to next to nothing ; they 
have had to suffer requisition after requisition from the 
Germans; they have to incur enormous expense in 
transport for the most indispensable supplies. In 
this country of unparalleled railway and canal com- 
munication goods are now being sent by road as 
in the Middle Ages—from Charleroi and Jolimant 
to Brussels and Antwerp coal and potatoes are being 
painfully dragged in carts by such horses as the soldiers 
have spared. Fortunate the societies count themselves 
if the supplies, thus transported at great expense, are not 
seized on arrival for the service of the troops—this 
actually happened to the Maison du Peuple of Brussels. 
Most of the Co-operative Societies have had to purchase 
fresh horses and wagons to replace those taken from 
them. One such society had eleven out of its sixteen 
horses seized, and four out of its eight vehicles. Fortu- 
nately, few of their premises seem to have been burnt ; 
perhaps only those of the societies at Dinant, Tamines, 
d’Aurelais, and d’Aershot have been wholly destroyed. 
Their organisation is still intact, and though they 
scarcely keep going enough business to pay the wages 
of their own staffs, they have been able to render in- 
valuable service to the starving population. They have 
everywhere thrown themselves most energetically into 
the work of the distribution of food to those who had 


none. 
But neither banks nor Co-operative Societies can 
possibly repay this winter the funds deposited with 


them by others ; and neither local authorities nor Trade 
Unions nor Co-operative Societies will be able to raise 
any revenue, realise securities, or even withdraw their 
current balances at the banks. It is of immense im- 
portance for that social reconstruction of a ruined 
Belgium, which we must hope soon to begin, that both 
the Co-operative Societies and the Trade Unions should 
be in a position promptly and effectively not only to 
succour all their own members, but also to take their 
full share in providing for others, and that they should 
be furnished with the means to make good their losses in 
buildings and plant and necessary working capital, in 
order that they may without delay resume their work. 

Apart from the prompt and munificent charity—alas ! 
all too inadequate to the wants of the Belgians—that 
the United States and Canada and the United Kingdom 
are supplying for the common needs of the hour, it is 
felt that Co-operators and Trade Unionists in all countries 
have a special interest, and (though they are themselves 
suffering from the war) probably also a special desire, to 
help to put the Belgian Co-operators and Trade Unionists 
on their feet. A request is being made to the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, now centred in London, 
that it should issue an appeal to the Co-operative 
Societies of the world (other than those of Germany and 
Austria) to supply funds for this purpose. A similar 
appeal is being made by the Central Body of Dutch 
Trade Unions to the Trade Unions of the world, with the 
same exceptions. It is sincerely to be hoped that these 
appeals will be promptly brought to the notice of every 
one of the three thousand such organisations in the 
United Kingdom, and that they may mect with the most 
liberal response that circumstances permit. 


WAR LAW 


** No man shail be forejudged or subjected in time of peace to any kind 
of punishment within this realm by martial law.” 


HE above passage, which is extracted from the 
Petition of Right (1628), and is reproduced 
regularly in the annual Army Act, well illustrates 

the national jealousy of any usurping by the Crown or the 
military of the right of access of the citizen to the civil 
tribunals of the land. An even more striking proof is the 
necessity for passing that Army Act—which provides the 
whole legal sanction for the standing army afresh—every 
year. It is, however, obvious that some system of military 
law and some system of military courts are necessary for the 
efficient maintenance of army discipline. These, of course, 
exist, and, as is well known, “ persons subject to military 
law ”’—viz., all persons in the military and naval forees—are 
triable for military and naval offences by courts-martial. 
But it is essential to realise that these courts-martial have 
only jurisdiction over persons in the forces, and do not 
administer and have nothing in the world to do with martial 
law. Martial law in its true sense is as much and as little 
law as lynch law. Martial law is force majeure. It is the 
will of the military commander superimposed on army, 
enemy, and population in times of war. It has no code, 
although no doubt, like lynch law and like the duel, it has its 
own especial etiquette. This etiquette consists in conform- 
ance with the customs of war as laid down by international 
law, but being enforced by no sanction and being subject 
to the temper of the military commander, it frequently 
proves, as is obvious from recent events in Belgium, of no 
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avail to the victims of its infringement. It should be 
remembered also that even were the sword of Mars, becoming 
the only practical equivalent of the Sword of Justice, to 
conduct its operations with scrupulous regard to this eti- 
quette, those operations would, from the standpoint of 
English jurisprudence, however necessary and however 
meritorious, be suspect of illegality.* 

In the light of these considerations it is instructive to 
examine the manner in which the Government has dealt 
with the exigencies of the present national crisis. From the 
practical point of view some measure of martial law may be 
deemed to have become necessary to the safety of the realm. 
For Lord Kitchener, however, to have declared martial 
law nakedly and blatantly would quite reasonably have 
struck the country as both shocking and unconstitutional. 
To avoid so monstrous a procedure the Government has 
procured the passing of various Defence of the Realm Acts 
with their attendant regulations, which, speaking broadly, 
de facto place the country under martial law, while yet 
retaining immaculate the sacredly cherished theory of the 
supremacy of the civil power. The essence of this law— 
spoken of by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords as “ some- 
what in the nature of what is described as martial law ’’— 
is contained in the Defence of the Realm Consolidation 
Act, 1914 (December), whose sections, few in number, are 
sweeping in their import. This little Act, which supersedes 
the original Defence of the Realm Act of August 8th and the 
Defence of the Realm (No. 2) Act of August 28th, authorises 
the monarch—viz., his ministers—to make such regulations 
as may be thought fit for ensuring the following purposes : 
(a) preventing the communication of information to the 
enemy ; (b) securing the safety of the forces, ships, means of 
communication, cte., ete.; (c) preventing the spread of 
false reports or reports likely to cause disaffection to His 
Majesty, or to interfere with the successful prosecution of 
the war, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign 
Powers ; (d) securing the navigation of vessels; (e) other- 
wise preventing assistance being given to the enemy or the 
successful prosecution of the war being endangered. 

Put shortly, the point of this Act lies in the fact that it 
gives the Cabinet power to legislate, within certain wide 
limits, without the cumbersome necessity of passing Acts 
through the House of Parliament. The full width of these 
limits and the full blankness, so to speak, of the cheque thus 
given to the Cabinet is best appreciated by the consideration 
of the passage italicised, which corresponds to the omnibus 
clause in the memorandum of association of a limited 
company. A further feature of extreme interest is the power 
given to have offences against the regulations tried by a 
court-martial, as under section 5 of the Army Act, instead 
of by a jury, even though the person charged be a civilian. 
One may parenthetically also draw attention to section 4 
of the Act which authorises courts-martial to inflict the death 
penalty where it is proved that the offence was committed 
with the intention of assisting the enemy (though the Govern- 
ment has, in response to the protest of two ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors, given a pledge that no British subject shall be 
sentenced to death by court-martial prior to the reassembly 
of Parliament). It is possible to conjecture that this 
proviso, which was absent from the original Defence of the 
Realm Act, was inserted owing to the doubt expressed by 
a writer in the Law Journal as to the actual legality 
of the infliction of the death penalty upon the German 


* Though just possibly capable of defence, on the ground that the 
executive has, independently of Parliament, a right to take such 
measures as are necessary for the public safety. In 1715, for instance, 
on the occasion of the Jacobite Rebellion, the Government in substance 
declared martial law, but this was subsequently ratified by Parliament, 
and an Act of Indemnity was passed to cure any illegality. 





spy, Carl Lody. The point is, perhaps, of academic rather 
than practical importance, for, if treated as a spy caught 
within the zone of operations, Lody could have been shot 
in full accordance with international etiquette, without 
troubling at all about the Defence of the Realm Act. This, 
of course, would have been common or garden martial law. 
Treated, however, as a person guilty of an offence under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, Lody was triable properly 
enough by court-martial, but the court-martial which tried 
him had only such powers as were conferred by Section 5 
of the Army Act, under which particular section the maximum 
penalty which can be inflicted is penal servitude for life. 

The new legislation—viz., the Regulations of November 
28th, 1914—promulgated by the Cabinet, in accordance with 
the powers conferred on it by the Act, can be considered in 
two ways: firstly, as affecting rights in property; secondly, 
as affecting personal liberty. So far as rights in property 
are concerned, the competent military authority is given 
full powers to requisition such property as it may consider 
necessary, on payment either of an agreed price or, in case 
of disagreement, of a price to be fixed by a judge of the 
High Court. Further, the competent military authority 
has power to destroy houses, buildings, etc., in the exercising 
of its diseretions. The drastic character, however, of our 
new law is best appreciated if we examine Regulations 9, 
13, 14, 18, and 27. Of these 9 gives power not in this case 
to the Cabinet, but to the competent naval or military 
authority to order the whole or any part of the inhabitants 
of any area to leave that area if such removal is necessary 
for naval or military reasons, and 13 gives power to the 
naval and military authorities to order the inhabitants of 
any area to remain within doors.* But Regulations 9 and 
13 are mild and banal when compared to Section 14, which 
empowers the competent naval or military authority to 
order the removal from any locality of any person suspected 
of being about to act in a manner prejudicial to the public 
safety or the defence of the Realm. Neither the sane 
patriot nor even the spy maniac could wish for wider powers. 
Under this regulation it would be perfectly legal, in the 
event of all the competent military authorities over all the 
localities issuing an edict of removal against the same 
individual, for a British subject to be in substance exiled 
from the United Kingdom without trial by either jury or 
court-martial, or even the subtle satisfaction of an Act of 
Parliament passed for his particular benefit. 

The effect of Regulations 18 and 27 is to suspend the 
liberty of the Press and to put the Press Bureau on a legal 
footing. For it being prohibited not only to repeat verbally 
or publish in writing false news, but even to make state- 
ments which though true are likely to interfere with the 
success of the forces, to prejudice this country’s relations 
with foreign Powers, to prejudice the recruiting, training, 
discipline, or administration of any of the forces, it is a 
reasonable conjecture that if the Press Bureau censored any 
matter as falling under any of the above heads, a court- 
martial would convict any person or persons who flouted 

* It is interesting to observe that Nos. 9 and 13 of the new Regula- 
tions made on November 28th go far beyond the corresponding 6 and 
24 of the Regulations of August 12th, which regulations only authorise 
the removal of people from areas, or their imprisonment indoors in the 
case of persons residing in or near defended harbour towns. They 
even go beyond Regulations 8 of the Order in Council of September Ist, 
which extended the powers of removal and imprisonment to any area 
proclaimed by the War Office or Army Council asan area which it is 
necessary to safeguard in the interests of the training or concentration 
of any of his Majesty's forces. The recent court-martialling of some 
local Cardiff prostitutes for disobeying an order of the military com- 
mander imprisoning them within their homes between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m., 
which was commented on in these columns last week, would con- 
ceivably find in these regulations its technical justification. 
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such censorship. We thus in substance enjoy a censorship 
of the Continental pattern. As, moreover, even the visé 
of the Press Bureau cannot transmute false news into true, 
it would follow from the strictly technical standpoint that 
the recent false report in the Daily Mail that Lord Kitchener 
had dined with the King, Sir John French, and General 
Joffre would constitute an offence under the Act. (The 
report by the same journal of the mythical battle in the 
North Sea, on the other hand, was, except in so far as it 
may have been circulated in harbours, perfectly legal, the 
regulations in question not being then in existence.) It is 
obvious also that any attack on the justice of the present 
war or on the good faith of the Government in embarking 
on it now becomes, as a matter of technicality, illegal. 

It is also interesting from a legal standpoint to notice 
that, with the exception of certain offences made specifically 
triable by courts of summary jurisdiction, the military or 
naval authorities have by Regulation 56 the option of 
deciding whether a person shall be tried by civil tribunal 
or court-martial. A recent decision, moreover, of Mr. 
Justice Lush would indicate that those authorities cannot be 
compelled to exercise this option at once, and that, even in 
cases of delay, the machinery under the Habeas Corpus Acts 
will prove to be temporarily dislocated. 

It would appear, therefore, that, so far at any rate as 
quite a large sphere of the national life is concerned, the 
democratic fabric of our government has been quickly, 
decently, and legally transformed into a bureaucracy with 
wide legislative and judicial powers. There is, however, 
not much reason to anticipate that the actual exercise of 
these new drastic powers will itself be unduly drastic. No 
newspaper proprictors or contributors have yet been court- 
martialled, though, as in the case, for instance, of the well- 
known theory of the naval mishap to which we alluded last 
week, one or two papers have dodged the censor with a 
blandly respectful impudence. The Government have 
simply allowed a wide margin for contingencies ; they have 
given themselves an ell in order that they may take several 
inches. If we take our previous constitution as the 
measure of comparison, the Defence of the Realm Act is 
on the face of it, as Lord Halsbury said the other 
day, the most unconstitutional thing that has ever 
happened in this country. With its establishment of a 
legislative Cabinet and a military judiciary and its con- 
ferring of almost unlimited executory powers on individual 
military officers, it has whisked away for the time being the 
whole fabric of our ancient constitutional liberties. But 
the forms of constitutionalism have been respected; the 
measure reached the Statute Book by the accustomed 
pathway and its authority rests on the deliberate assent of 
King, Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled. Thus 
no dangerous precedent for the establishment of “ martial 
law ” by mere executive decree (as was done, for instance, 
in South Africa last January) has been established ; and that 
perhaps is a matter on which the Government ought to be 
congratulated. They have abolished trial by jury, the 
liberty of the subject, the liberty of the Press, but they 
have proceeded with a certain commendable discretion, 

masking the howitzers of their martial law behind the 
theoretically inviolate citadel of the British constitution. 
H. B. S. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE 


T is impossible to follow the procession of excuses 
I with which one German apologist after another 
attempts to justify the violation of Belgian 
nationality—a still more abominable crime, by the 
way, than the violation of Belgian neutrality—without 


being reminded of Asop’s fable of The Wolf and the 
Lamb : 


As a wolf was lapping at the head of a running brook he spied a 
stray lamb paddling at some distance down the stream. Having 
made up his mind to seize her he bethought himself how he might 
justify his violence. ‘ Villain ! *’ said he, running up to her, “* how dare 
you muddle the water that Iam drinking?” ‘“ Indeed,” said the Lamb 
humbly, “‘ I do not see how I can disturb the water, since it runs from 
you to me, not from me to you.” “ Be that as it may,” replied the 
Wolf, * it is but a year ago that you called me many ill names.” “ Oh, 
sir ! ” said the Lamb, trembling, “ a year ago I was not born.” ‘“ Well,” 
replied the Wolf, “ if it was not you, it was your father, and that is all 
the same; but it is no use trying to argue me out of my supper ”— 
and without another word he fell upon the poor, helpless Lamb and tore 
her to pieces. 


“A tyrant,” runs the moral of the story, “ can 
always find a plea for his tyranny.” 

It must be a constant source of amazement to the 
angels that so few of us mortals have the courage of our 
crimes. We go about restlessly seeking some means by 
which we may excuse them as virtues. Not one in 
a host of us can lay claim to the “ robust conscience ” 
which that taloned young creature, Hilda Wangel, used 
to desire in her heroes. Our consciences are yellow 
cowards which have no more appetite for sin than a 
boy in the preparatory school for plug tobacco. They 
could sit down heartily to a table of sins so long 
as these were cooked into imitations of the virtues, just 
as any of us might make a cheerful enough meal on the 
flesh of horses or cats provided they were disguised as 
oxtails or rabbit or stewed beans. Every one has 
heard of the man who had eaten a plate of horseflesh 
with relish under the idea that it was Christian food, 
and who, on hearing what it was that he had eaten, 
at once became violently sick. Conscience is not 
usually so squeamish as that. Having by error got its 
teeth into iniquity, it decides, as a rule, to make the best 
of a bad business—that is, to pull a long face and say 
no more about it. But why is it that we cannot be 
honest in our immorality ? Why is it that we cannot 
say, “ Evil, be thou my good,” and openly live in that 
midnight philosophy ? It may be that we are afraid 
of shocking others because we know that most of our 
plans depend upon the good wishes of others for their 
accomplishment. But surely it would be possible to 
found a secret society of evil men who would be bound— 
by self-interest, if not by the virtue of an oath—to push 
each other to success. We cannot think it is entirely 
the opinion of others that forces us all to study with 
such passion the grammar and accent of virtue. It is 
for our own satisfaction, and not for our neighbours, 
that we thus practise the gait and speech of morality. 
Let our consciences lose their hold on good—r, at least, 
pretended good—and we feel as helpless as if we were 
in a ship that had lost its rudder. It may be only 
nervousness at having wandered outside the walls of 
the conventions: possibly we would be as chicken- 
hearted in presence of new virtues as of new sins. Even 
so, however, our alarm before new virtues is usually 
due to the fact that we regard them as sins. They seem 
like outrages on the standard of virtue under which we 
are gathered. It is necessary to our peace of mind that 
we should never feel we have betrayed that flag. Every- 
thing we do we must be able to represent to ourselves 
as something done in service to it. Conscience would 
assail us as traitors if we boldly changed our allegiance 
to the flag of evil. The truth is, we are slaves to virtue— 
or to whatever can rig itself out as virtue—as surely as 
though our flesh and blood had been sold to it in some 
savage market-place. 
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There may be more than one explanation of this 
Egyptian bondage. It may be the result of a thirst for 
righteousness, as natural as our thirst for air. Or it may 
simply be due to fear of the penalties for ill-doing. We 
know that nature and society have each their retinue of 
spies and executioners, and that neither Nature nor 
society is likely to let us off until they have exacted the 
uttermost farthing. Probably, in most of us, there is 
an inconstant balance of natural righteousness and fear. 
It is the same with nations and individuals. They feel 
partly a desire for righteousness, and partly that they 
ean only betray righteousness at their peril. Man, 
however, has been a deceiving animal ever since he 
made acquaintance with the serpent. The history of 
magic is the history of a foolish race which has always 
believed it possible to make an imitation of a thing 
which would be as good in most ways as the thing itself. 
Imitative magic was supposed to command the heavens, 
to give one power over one’s enemies, to deceive the 
listening gods. If you called a child by a name not its 
own, it was believed that the gods would not know of its 
existence, and so would not compass its death, just as if 
we call a sin a virtue, we still believe that the gods will 
somehow or other be tricked, and will therefore not be 
tempted to punish it. That is how it comes that 
Germany has been driven to explain that her invasion 
of Belgium was Russia’s fault, or France’s fault, or 
England’s fault, or even Belgium’s fault ; the last thing 
she is willing to admit is that it was one of those simple 
selfish crimes which Empires have committed over and 
over again, since the day on which the first conqueror 
led forth his naked followers with their bloody stone 
hatchets. Germany calls deliberate aggression self- 
defence, and thinks that by doing so she has succeeded 
in squaring things with Rhadamanthus. On the whole, 
we would be more inclined to respect her if she would 
blaspheme Rhadamanthus and avow herself unjust and 
an unbeliever. Or would we not? It may be that we 
get a certain comfort from seeing a nation taking off its 
hat to justice even if it passes by on the other side. 

So long as a man professes a belief in virtue, we feel 
that at least we have some common ground upon which 
to argue. This may be sheer delusion: it usually is. 
When the average anti-Socialist used to denounce 
Socialists and even Trade Unionists as persons who 
would interfere with freedom of contract—the freedom 
of the worker usually being either to starve or to take 
what was offered to him—his homage to the cause of 
freedom was of little service to his opponents. Lip- 
service of this kind, when it is exposed, does not become 
heart-service. The unscrupulous will never fail for 
want of an argument: if all the moral arguments 
break in their hands, they will be content with im- 
moral ones. There were many admirable examples 
of unscrupulousness in argument during the recent 
fight against the Home Rule Bill. The only argument 
which the Unionists did not use was the honest argument 
of selfishness—the argument that Ireland must not 
have self-government because they believed that it 
was to the interest of their country and their party 
that Ireland should remain in subjection. Instead of 
this they argued, on the one hand, that Ireland was so 
loyal that she had ceased to want Home Rule, and, on 
the other, that she was so disloyal that she wanted separa- 
tion. They protested that Ireland was so poor that she 
could not afford Home Rule, and, at the same time, 

that she was so prosperous that she did not need it. 
They declared that Ireland enjoyed equal rights with 
England by being allowed to send representatives to a 
Parliament in London, yet in the next breath they 


denied that Ulster would enjoy equal rights with the 
rest of Ireland by being allowed to send representatives 
to a Parliament in Dublin. They ridiculed the idea of 
treating Ireland as a separate entity and swore violently 
when anyone refused to treat Ulster as a separate 
entity. They urged Protestants to fight against Home 
Rule on the ground that it would hand Ireland over to 
Popery, and they urged Catholics to fight against Home 
Rule on the ground that it would hand Ireland over to 
anti-clericalism. AZsop’s Wolf was not half so ingenious 
in its argument with the Lamb as these Unionists were 
in discovering new reasons for making a meal of Ireland. 
And the worst of it is, so little active intelligence do 
even the virtuous possess, that many sincere and kindly 
people were taken in by this sleight-of-tongue. That is 
what drives one to despair. It is always possible to invent 
a case which any number of sincere and kindly people 
will be taken in by. We who are able to see the tragedy 
of King Lear as a whole are not likely to take sides 
against him with his cruel daughters. But suppose 
we had been his contemporaries. How could we have 
withstood the sweet reasonableness of Goneril’s state- 
ment of her side of the case for getting rid of the old 
man and his retinue : 
I do beseech you 

To understand my purposes aright : 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 

Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 

Than a graced palace, The shame itself doth speak 

For instant remedy. 


There you have coward conscience, eloquent and 
plausible, afraid of nothing except of admitting the 
truth. Not one in a million Gonerils will say straight 
out: “I have the power and mean to use it. I regard 
everyone of whom I can make no use as a nuisance, 
and will get rid of him as I would of the body of a dead 
dog.” Goneril could not have said that, even in the 
phrasing of a Shakespeare, without feeling a good deal 
more of a devil than she did feel and making herself 
unhappy. We can always remain moderately happy 
so long as we are able to keep up the pretence that we 
are doing right. That is what we call having a good 
conscience. Very few of us have the honesty or the 
common sense to see that to have a good conscience 
when one is not doing good is merely to double one’s 
sin. It is far better to have no conscience at all. 
We may be sure that the statesmen of Germany have a 
perfectly good conscience in regard to Belgium: that 
is the worst of them. A good conscience is almost as 
easy to get as a bad reputation. Nor have the Germans 
a monopoly of it. There has always been a tremendous 
demand for it in England, too, ever since Henry VIII. 
cleared his conscience by abjuring the errors of Rome. 
Those Englishmen who ordered native Indians to be 
tied to the mouths of cannon and blown from them 
did so, beyond a doubt, with a good conscience. Even 
Bernhardi, who has a great name for callous Machiavel- 
lianism, continually pauses to wag his good conscience 
at us, and to explain what benefits the forcible extension 
of German culture will bestow upon the world at large. 
On the whole, the nation or the man with a bad con- 
science is in the more hopeful condition. A bad con- 
science is a conscience that, however nervously, is facing 
the facts. Is there a single nation in the world that has 
a bad conscience at the present moment? If there is, 
let it hold up its hand; it is the hope of the human 


race. 
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IN KITCHENER’S ARMY 


[BY A SEPTEMBER RECRUIT.] 
Il. 


HE grievances of the newly enrolled soldicr have been 

freely and frankly discussed in the Press of late. I 
have already implied that I do not consider that I 
personally have any serious cause for complaint against the 
authorities. But there have been not a few cases even in 
my own battalion where men have suffered minor hardships 
and inconveniences which can hardly be regarded as irreme- 


diable. Take, for instance, the question of washing accom- 
modation. During the last three weeks of our period under 


canvas an excellent rough-and-ready hot-water bathroom 
has been provided in the shape of a marquee equipped with 
a number of zine baths and a boiler outside. But for the 
first two months of our life in camp it was impossible to 
obtain a hot-water bath except by waiting for perhaps half 
the evening at a crowded Soldiers’ Home. The weekly 
compulsory visit to a swimming bath, where the water was 
often very definitely opaque as the result of contact with 
several hundred previous bathers, was scarcely an adequate 
substitute for a hot bath, and the opportunities for a splash 
in a cold tub in camp were not frequent. Although one is 
grateful for the practical arrangements eventually made, it 
seems unfortunate that the new recruit should have been 
left for two months entirely dependent upon private and 
philanthropic enterprise for an elementary essential of 
cleanliness. 

I have very definitely formed the impression that drunken- 
ness, or even excessive drinking in any sense, in the new 
Army is confined to a relatively small minority of the men in 
most battalions. And it is only a very tiny proportion of 
this minority of men who get drunk owing to any craving 
for alcohol or pleasure in the consumption of large quantities 
of it. The genuine alcoholist in the new Army is always a 
middle-aged man and generally an old soldier. The men 
under thirty, whether serving soldiers or recruits, who drink 
to excess do so for three reasons: first and foremost, for lack 
of any intelligent interests or habits of recreation outside 
their work ; secondly, owing to the prevalent notion that 
beer-swilling is a fine, expansive, John-Bullish, soldierly 
recreation ; and, thirdly, owing to the custom of standing 
drinks, which at times undoubtedly adds to the congeniality 
of life, but as often as not is an irritating nuisance to any 
sensible man, whether he is the recipient or the donor of the 
drink in question. Obviously the first of the three causes 
of excessive drinking is, in the Army as everywhere else, by 
far the most important; and for that reason, among others, 
the provision of facilities for recreation and education is an 
all-important feature in the new Army, if only from the most 
narrowly military point of view. I frankly do not think 
that the superior authorities have done all that they could 
have done in this matter. They have rightly made the 
fullest use of voluntary effort; but voluntary effort, even 
including the gigantic enterprise of the Y.M.C.A., has fallen 
far short of the need. 

In the important military centre of Colchester the task 
has perhaps been as adequately carried out as anywhere ; 
which is attributable to the fact that the Town Council, 
under the energetic leadership of the Mayor, Alderman 
Marriage, has taken the lead in making provision for the 
troops, and incidentally published an invaluable guide to 
all the places of recreation, the foreign language classes, the 
bathrooms, etc., available for soldiers in the town. But 


where the local population was small in relation to the 
number of troops, and above all in the military centres far 
removed from any town, it was obviously the duty of the 


War Office to sce that every soldier had at least an oppor- 
tunity in the evening of finding a seat in a cheerful, brightly 
lighted tent or shed, where he was under no obligation to 
purchase alcohol and could obtain a decent cup of coffee 
(which the canteen contractors, in their rush for profits, as 
often as not did not find it worth while to provide). How- 
ever, it is satisfactory to find that in the new camps of huts 
there are to be company recreation rooms, and a site is even 
marked out for a cinema theatre. One only hopes that steps 
will also be taken to provide adequately for the small but not 
insignificant number of men serving in the ranks who, at 
least if a little encouragement were given, would be glad 
of an opportunity to attend some sort of classes in the evening, 
whether in French or German, European history, or some 
of the special branches of military knowledge such as sema- 
phore signalling, map reading or first aid. There are thou- 
sands of young men now serving in the Army who, if the war 
had not broken out, would have been attending polytechnics, 
Workers’ Educational Association classes, or evening schools 
of one kind or another, after a day’s work often as hard as 
that which they are now carrying through in their new 
circumstances. And every effort ought certainly to be 
made to ensure that (apart from the invaluable education 
which life in the Army itself provides) the mental equipment 
of the tens of thousands of young men above the average in 
intelligence is not needlessly dulled through their experience 
of soldicring. 

A good deal of the criticism of the arrangements made for 
the new Army has related to the all-important question of 
food. My own experience is that, as regards the quality of 
the provisions supplied by the authorities, there is no reason- 
able ground of complaint. When men have gone short, or 
have had uneatable food, the trouble has always been due 
either to the organisation for serving out and cooking food 
within the regiment or to groups of men scrambling for more 
than their fair share of food. It is impossible under any 
circumstances to organise a system of communal distribution 
of food without a good deal of discipline and self-discipline 
of a formal or informal kind. But since the egotistical efforts 
of a few men will upset the arrangements of a whole company 
unless they are held in check, the responsibility for ensuring 
that every man obtains his proper share of rations must be 
regarded as resting with the superior authorities in the last 
resort. It must be confessed that there is a certain amount 
of ground for complaint in this connection. The ordinary 
Army routine for serving out rations in camp is as follows : 
The company orderly corporal draws the rations from the 
battalion store or cookhouse and distributes them to the 
orderly men from each tent in his company. For this 
purpose the orderly men are paraded before each meal. The 
company and battalion orderly officers for the day are 
responsible for seeing that the routine is observed properly. 
Obviously any irregularity in the routine is almost certain 
to result in some men being deprived of their fair share of 
food. But the whole work has only too often been left in 
ihe hands of a raw lance corporal, who struggles with an 
irregular crowd of tent orderlics. Some orderly officers and 
orderly sergeants take seriously their duties of giving every 
man an opportunity of making complaints. But at least in 
some battalions of the new Army (not my own) the orderly 
officer is practically always conspicuous by his absence at 
meal times ; and it is exceptional to find any realisation of 
the fact that the preservation of discipline in connection 
with the distribution of rations is at least as important as 
it is in the parade ground. A second difficulty in the feeding 
of the troops arises from the cooking. As I have mentioned 
before, this work has mostly been relegated to old soldiers 
in order to enable recruits to be constantly on parade. The 
result has not been satisfactory ; and this must be attributed 
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in part to the slackness and dirtiness of the subordinate 
cooks, since making tea and the simple stewing and roasting 
of meat on camp fires or in field ovens require no technical 
knowledge beyond what is supplied by the sergeant cook. 
The system of tipping the cooks, which often seems to have 
been winked at by the authorities, probably tends in the long 
run to decrease the efficiency of the cooks’ work. 

But I believe that probably the most important source of 
complaints about food in the new Army is due to an 
apparently trivial point which can scarcely be fully appre- 
ciated by anyone who has not had some experience of camp 
life in the Army. It is useless to supply good rations, to 
give technical instruction to cooks, and to make elaborate 
arrangements for the distribution of food if the camp kettles 
(so-called “‘ dicksies”) in which tea, cocoa, soup, potatoes, 
and stews are all cooked are not kept clean. In point of 
fact, in many camps it has been the rule rather than the 
exception to find each meal unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
last—one’s tea, for instance, tastes strongly of onions or is 
swimming with the mutton fat of the last dinner. Now, if 
each tent (or in the new camps each hut) had its own 
numbered or labelled camp kettles, this objectionable 
feature of army catering would automatically disappear, 
because the men in each tent or hut would take effective 
steps to compel their orderlies (taken in rotation from among 
themselves) to wash up properly. As it is, any tent has been 
liable to have its tea served in a kettle which has not been 
properly cleaned for days because the tent orderlies through 
whose hands it passed have preferred the luxury of a quict 
smoke after dinner to the rather unpleasant task of scrubbing 
out a greasy kettle with probably inadequate materials— 
trusting to luck with regard to getting someone else’s clean 
kettle for tea. I am prepared to uphold the thesis that the 
numbering or labelling of camp kettles with a view to 
assigning them to definite groups of men is one of the most 
important reforms which could be carried out in the British 
Army at the present time for the purpose of improving the 
food and thereby the physical and fighting efficiency of 
hundreds of the new units. 

But once one has had the good fortune to enter the 
sergeants’ mess the trouble of the daily distribution of food 
no longer affects onc, since even under canvas one enjoys the 
luxury of sit-down meals at a table. The sergeants’ mess of 
the British Army is one of the many English social institu- 
tions which have developed a mass of vital traditions 
scarcely known outside the classes which come immediately 
into contact with them. In the rough-and-ready circum- 
stances of a newly formed battalion in the new Army one 
does not see the life of a sergeants’ mess as it is in the Regular 
Army in peace time, but enough of the traditions is passed on 
to make one appreciate the standards of conduct which are 
expected. One may not find particularly broad views of the 
objects of war or of the soldier’s profession in the sergeants’ 
mess. But one finds a tradition of fellowship and collective 
goodwill which is only too often absent from professedly 
communal institutions of every kind, from the college dons’ 
common room to the trade union executive or trades 
council. I suppose the average sergeants’ mess might well 
be compared with an average trades council from the point 
of view of intellectual calibre. But as far as I can gather the 
Labour movement would be a good deal more effective force 
if i's non-commissioned officers were more generally imbued 
with the standard of conduct in their mutual relations 
practised in the sergeants’ mess. 

I shall never forget how one sergeant (who was a com- 
plete stranger to me) said to me on the day on which I 
had just received my stripes: “ You know, a corporal 
might often be glad to see another corporal make a fool of 
himself ; but sergeants always try to help each other out.” 


Whether or no this way of stating the case involves a libel on 
corporals, it certainly represents the spirit which I have 
almost invariably found amongst the sergeants. Another 
point in the sergeants’ mess which is striking to anyone who 
has been familiar with public school and university life is the 
tolerance of eccentricity or individuality in matters which do 
not directly affect a man’s duties as a soldier. Perhaps here, 
again, the exceptional atmosphere of a sergeants’ mess in a 
new battalion in war time does not provide a fair criterion ; 
but I have certainly gained the impression that the standards 
of good form in the sergeants’ mess throughout the Army do 
not involve the narrow spirit of hostility to most forms of 
intelligent initiative in conduct which characterises a common 
type of English public school and Oxford men. I have 
certainly never felt more at home among any body of men 
than I have in my regimental sergeants’ mess, though I am 
about as unsergeantlike a type of person as could be found. 
If it is my good fortune to come back safe and sound from 
over the water after the war, it is the sergeants’ mess which 
will form the centre of the memories of my military past. 


THE LAST SPRING OF THE 
OLD LION 


By BERNARD SHAw. 
HAT is the English press coming to when it 

VW can find nothing in the French Yellow Book 

but the single morsel of garbage that dis- 
graces it? In the heat and scare of the first outbreak 
of the war there was some excuse for swallowing that 
general order of the Kaiser in which, finding the German 
language too inexpressive, he exhorted his army to take 
no notice of the French and Russian millions, but to 
concentrate their wrath on General French's con- 
temptible little army. Yet that journalistic effort was 
plausible compared to the “ official and secret report 
from a trustworthy source’ which M. Etienne sent to 
M. Jonnart on April 2nd, 1913. M. Jonnart’s reception 
of it is not chronicled. I make haste to announce that 
I am not taken in, and that nothing more on that subject 
is to be feared by readers of this article. 

From the authentic part of this Yellow Book there 
emerges a picture so stirring that it is amazing to me 
that no Englishman has yet rescued it from its wrappings 
of official correspondence. For in it you see the old 
British lion, the lion of Waterloo, the lion of Blenheim, 
the lion of Trafalgar, making his last and most terrible 
and triumphant spring. You see him with his old craft 
and his old courage and strength unimpaired, with his 
old amazing luck, his old singleness of aim, his old 
deep-lying and subtle instinct that does better without 
great men at a pinch than his enemies do with them. 

For centuries now the lion has held to his one idea, that 
none shall be greater than England on the land, and 
none as great on the sea, To him it has been nothing 
whether a rival to England was better or worse than 
England. When Waterloo was won, Byron said “ I'm 
damned sorry’’; and humanitarians and libertarians 
looked aghast at the re-establishment of the Inquisition 
and the restoration of an effete and mischievous dynasty 
by English arms on the ruins of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. Little recked the lion of that: England's 
rival was in the dust ; England was mistress of the seas ; 
England’s general (what matter that he was an Irish- 
man ?) was master of Europe, with its kings whispering 
in his presence like frightened schoolboys ; England 
right or wrong, England, complete with her own native 
corruptions and oppressions no less than her own native 
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greatness and glory, had risen all English from the 
conflict and held the balance of power in her hand. For 
a hundred years after that no Englishman knew what it 
was to turn pale at the possibility of an invasion. For 
more than two generations of Englishmen the lion lay 
and basked and smelt no foe that a pat of his paw could 
not dispose of. 

Then a rival arose again. Battles more terrible than 
Waterloo were fought against the same foe ; but it was 
not England that won them. The lion rose and began 
to watch. The old instinct stirred in him. He heard 
the distant song “‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles ”’; 
and something in him said ‘‘ Never that while I live.” 
The rival built a warship; built another warship and 
yet another ; openly challenged the sovereignty of the 
sea. That wastheend. From that moment it was only 
a question of when to spring. For a lion with that one 
idea at heart, with that necessity deep in his very bowels, 
must be crafty: he must win at all hazards, no matter 
how long he crouches before the right moment comes. 

You see it coming in the Yellow Book. Germany 
with Austria and Russia with France stalk each other, 
finger on trigger, France avoiding the fight, Russia 
gradually arming herself and training herself for it, 
Austria speculating on it: all, even Austria, afraid of 
the lion’s rival, Germany. France, always manceuvring 
for peace (being outnumbered) at last finds that Ger- 
many, defiant of her and of Russia, contemptuously 
sure that she can crush the one with her right hand and 
the other with her left, yet fears the lion, and well knows 
that if he comes to the aid of France and Russia, the 
odds will be too terrible even for the victors of Sedan. 
France sounds the lion on the subject : the lion, grim and 
cautious, does not object to his naval and military 
commanders talking to the commanders of France and 
discussing what might happen and how in that case things 
might be arranged. France suddenly bullies Germany— 
tells her to clear out of Morocco and clear out sharp. 
Germany looks at the lion and sees him with quivering 
tail about to spring. The odds are too great: with 
mortification tearing her heart Germany clears out, 
successfully bullied for the first time since the rise of 
her star. 

The lion is baulked. Another few years of waiting 
and the British taxpayer may tire of keeping ahead of 
that growing fleet. The old instinct whispers, ‘“‘ Now, 
now, before the rival is too strong.’’ Voices begin to 
cry that in the London streets. But there are new 
forces that the lion must take account of: if the rival 
will not fight, it is not easy to attack him. And Germany 
will not fight unless the lion can be detached from France 
and Russia, yet is sick with the humiliation of that 
bullying, and knows that nothing but the riding down of 
the bullies can restore her prestige and heal her wounded 
pride. But she must swallow her spleen; for at every 
threat France points to the lion and saves the peace 
France alone really desires. Every time Germany is 
humiliated the lion is baulked, Austria’s Balkan specula- 
tion is postponed, and Russia does not quite know 
whether she is baulked or respited. 

The lion broods and broods ; and deep in his subcon- 
sciousness there stirs the knowledge that Germany will 
never fight unless—unless—unless—the lion does not 
quite know what, does not want to know what; but 
disinterested observers complete the sentence thus: 
unless Germany can be persuaded that the lion is taking 
a fancy to Germany, and is becoming a bit of a Pacifist 
and will not fight. 

Then the luck that has so seldom failed the‘lion’sent 


Prince Lichnowsky as German ambassador to London. 
There was nothing wrong in being very friendly to the 
Prince, a charming man with a very charming wife. 
There was our Sir Edward Grey, also a charming man, 
always ready to talk peace quite sincerely at tea parties, 
with all Europe if necessary. The lion knew in his heart 
that Grey knew nothing of the ways of lions, and would 
not approve of them if he did; for Grey had ideas 
instead of the One Idea. And Lichnowsky knew so 
much less of the ways of lions than Grey that he actually 
thought Grey was the lion. The lion said, “ This is not 
my doing: England’s destiny has provided Grey and 
provided Lichnowsky. England’s star is still in the 
zenith.” Lichnowsky thought Grey every day a greater 
statesman and a more charming man, and became every 
day more persuaded that the lion’s heart had changed 
and that he was becoming friendly. And Grey thought 
Lichnowsky perhaps rather a fool, but was none the 
less nice to him. 

Then there was Asquith, the lucid lawyer, the man 
who could neither remember the past nor foresee the 
future, yet was always a Yorkshireman, with ancient 
English depths behind his mirror-like lucidity in which 
something of lion craft could lodge without troubling 
the surface of the mirror. Asquith suddenly found 
working in himself an unaccountable but wholly irre- 
sistible impulse to hide and deny those arrangements 
with the French commanders which had _ frightened 
Germany. He said to Grey, “You must go to the 
French and say that we are not bound to anything.” 
Grey, the amiable lover of peace, was delighted. He 
went ; and the French, with imperturbable politeness, 
made a note of it. And then Asquith and Grey, with 
good consciences, found themselves busily persuading 
the world that the lion was not bound to help France 
and Russia when the great day of Armageddon came. 
They persuaded the nation ; they persuaded the House 
of Commons ; they persuaded their own Cabinet ; and 
at last—at last--they persuaded Germany. And the 
lion crouched. Almost before he was ready, the devil's 
own luck struck down the Archduke by the hand of an 
assassin, and Austria saw Servia in her grasp at last. 
She flew at Servia; Russia flew at Austria ; Germany 
flew at France; and the lion, with a mighty roar, 
sprang at last, and, in a flash, had his teeth and claws 
in the rival of England, and will now not let her go for 
all the Pacifists or Socialists in the world until he is 
either killed or back on his Waterloo pedestal again. 

That, gentlemen of England, is the epic of the Yellow 
Book. That was the roar that your tradesmen pre- 
tended not to hear because it frightened them into 
assuring the Germans that it was only the bleat of a 
pack of peaceful sheep attacked by a wicked wolf. 
Much you will care for their babble about old treaties, 
and their assurances that you are incapable of anything 
so wicked as the hurrah with which your share in the 
lion’s heart responds to his roar, and their piteous 
stories like the old stories of Boney eating babies, and 
their frantic lies and shameful abuse of the enemy 
whom you know you must now hold sacred from every 
weapon meaner than your steel. , 

As for me, I understand it ; I vibrate to it ; I perceive 
the might and mystery of it ; and all sorts of chords in 
me sound the demand that the lion’s last fight shall be 
the best fight of all, and Germany the last foe overcome. 
But I am a Socialist, and know well that the lion's day 
is gone by, and that the bravest lion gets shot in the 
long run. I foresee that his victory will not, like the 
old victories, lead to a century of security : I know that 
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it will create a situation more ¢ 
be mastered. A lion within 


ht, not alone for England, 


and his past is a splendid 


to wave it because of the 
chickens. 


to his various critics. It will be p 


place in the House of Commons 
does not show “that Mr. Keir 


Sir Edward Grey any suggestion 
would be able to agree to the 
Belgium? Mr. Keir Hardie by 


the House of Commons, that the 


showed that he did nothing of th 
put the matter in parallel column 


Sir Edward Grey, telegraphing 
to our Ambassador at Berlin, 
August Ist (No. 123 of the White 
Paper) :— 

“ He (the German Ambassador) 
asked me whether, if Germany 
gave a promise not to violate 
Belgian neutrality, we would 
engage to remain neutral.” 


December 2nd. 


ED. N.S.] 


of his essay lies in the fact that 


erstwhile Radical Ministry into 
no longer a danger now. 

ideas has certainly given an openii 
many and an enemy of England ; 
to suppose, as some do, that this 
opposed to us is quite ridiculous. 


idiots, a lie concocted by any Teut 


to the welfare of his country, and 








langerous than the situation 


of six months ago, and that only by each western nation 
giving up every dream of supremacy can that situation 


frontiers is, after all, a lion 


in a cage; and the future has no use for caged lions 
fighting to defend their own chains. In future we must 


but for the welfare of the 


world. But for all that, the lion is a noble old beast; 


past and his breed more 


valiant than ever—too valiant nowadays, indeed, to be 
merely Englishmen contra mundum. I take off my hat 
to him as he makes his last charge, and shall not cease 


squealing of the terrified 
G. B. S. 


Correspondence 


[We regret that, owing to the pressure on our space, we have been 
obliged to hold over a long letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw replying 


rinted in next week's issue.| 


MR. SHAW ON THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 
Smr,—Mr Bernard Shaw is still not informed as to what took 


on August 27th. The context 
Hardie was referrring to one 


occasion and Sir Edward was thinking of another.’ They both 
referred to the same point and to the same occasion, and the 
point is this: Did Prince Lichnowsky on August Ist convey to 


that the German Government 
condition of the neutrality of 
his questions suggested, as he 


and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had suggested elsewhere outside 


German Ambassador conveyed 


a proposal made by the German Government. Sir Edward Grey 


e sort. So we get, and let me 
S:— 


B. 
Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons, August 27th :— 


“The German Ambassador 
never suggested to us that Ger- 
many would be able to agree to 
the condition of the neutrality of 
Belgium.” 


Mr. Bernard Shaw puts it to your readers that “ B” is proved 
to be a “* Whopper ” by “ A.” As to which the most appropriate 
comment would seem to be a large “* ! Yours, etc., 


L. G. Cu10zzA Money. 


[This letter reached us just too late for insertion last week.— 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sin,—In this much-discussed essay of his, Mr. Shaw has said 
things which are true, and also things which exceed the truth and 
beg ponderous questions. Such is Mr. Shaw’s habit. The value 


it has helped to destroy that 


sentimental and unhealthy (and partly fear-born) will to unanimity 
which had beset a staggered and bewildered people, and was 
deterring many normally free-spoken persons from saying what 
they honestly thought, and thus was assisting to convert an 


an irresponsible autocratic 


oligarchy. At least, that was a danger a month ago: and it is 


At the same time, Mr. Shaw’s peculiar mode of expressing his 


ig to publicists on the enemy’s 


side, who can detach his words from their context, and use them 
to show that one of our famous men of letters is a friend of Ger- 


which Mr. Shaw is not. But 
will materially aid the forces 
Neutral observers are not quite 


80 gullile as Mr. Shaw’s critics imagine ; and if they were such 


onic ink-splasher would suffice 


to guide them. In any event, it hardly maiters, since the sword 
and not the pen is the deciding factor in warfare. Mr. Shaw will 
have hampered the cause of the Allies even less than Sir Roger 
~asement, and not nearly so much as those sturdy patriots who 
indict the British working-man of cowardice and indifference 


who, as letters from the front 





daily inform us, contrive by their jeremiads to depress the 
spirits of many of the men in the trenches; and that is a far 
more serious offence against the nation than providing Herr 
Dernburg with an opportunity for distorting plain meanings. 

As to the essay itself, let me content myself with saying (since 
it has been analysed by a host of able critics) that it is practically 
impossible for Mr. Shaw or anybody else—notwithstanding White 
Papers, Blue Books and Jofty oratory—to arrive, at the present 
time, at the real causes of the war. Mr. Shaw places his finger on 
certain coincidences and tells us that the war was due to them. 
The spokesmen of the Government point to other coincidences 
and say that they caused the war. The German professors, the 
Belgians, French, Russians, Austrians, Serbians and Americans 
discover other coincidences again and ascribe the war to them. 
It is probable that none of these coincidences caused the war to 
take place, but that it is due to forces (taking the shape of senti- 
ments, prejudices and emotions derived from various sources) 
which have been silently at work among the various peoples. 
If I asserted that the European peoples, while they adapted them- 
selves to rapid material progress, failed to adapt themselves to the 
rapid moral progress which should naturally have accompanied 
it, and that certain peoples assimilated this moral progress more 
swiftly than others, I might be verging upon the truth—* getting 
warm,” as children say. But, even so, I should have left out 
of account a number of contributory causes. In any case I 
would not care to tax any individual, group of individuals or 
nation with the responsibility for this war, any more than I 
should care to tax the inhabitants of California or Sicily (as some 
theologians actually did) with the responsibility for the earth- 
quakes at San Francisco and Messina. If we admit that we are 
fighting now merely because we are still barbarians, then we are 
well on our way to preventing a repetition of the present cata- 
strophe, because we have undoubtedly hit upon one of its causes, 
But if we insist on attributing the war to political causes (I use 
the term political in its vulgar sense), then we are telling posterity 
that we fought like demons to settle questions which could have 
been settled perfectly well by a committee of business men sitting 
round a table; in other words, we are telling posterity what is 
pure nonsense. There is no political question vital enough to lead 
to any such catastrophe. To account for it one must leave 
politics (still the vulgar sense) altogether out of the reckoning, 
and bore down beneath the surface of events—very deeply beneath 
that surface, too. 

If we can determine the ultimate causes of the great wars of the 
past, it is not improbable that we shall discover those of the 
present war. If we say that this person was a hero and that one 
a scoundrel, and that one nation was composed of ruffians and 
another of wingless angels, and that the war arose because some 
individual willed that it should, then the future will provide a 
repetition of 1914, just as 1914 provides a repetition of 1813. Our 
problem is to disclose the real significance of both 1813 and 1914 ; 
and neither Mr. Shaw nor any other modern publicist has suc- 
ceeded in doing that. Surely the force to be harnessed is some- 
thing much greater than Wilhelm II.. or Sir Edward Grey, or 
King Peter or Napoleon himself! Men fight because men are 
willing to fight. Why are men willing to fight, when to do so is 
so obviously to their disadvantage? I would not venture to 
answer that question.— Yours, ete., 

ARCHIBALD LEE 

16, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, N.W.., 

December 2nd. 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Mine Here,—Hoch! fur Toe New SratresmMan; it is one 
good friend of our Kaiser ; it, what you call, ** stabs in the back ” 
the verdammung Englander. Hoch! fur Herr Bernart Shaw ; 
he say England responsible with Germanns for “* hideous devasta- 
tion of Belgium.”’ Gute! Deutsche iiber alles.—Yours, etc. 

ANOTHER JUNKER 

Same Ciub 

November 28th. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE SUPPRESSION 
OF NEWS 
To the Editor of Tusk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A few days ago I met a friend who in the peaceful days 
of last July, was a very earnest Tolstoyan. He left me with the 
impression that now his only desire in life is to kill Prussians. So 
I am not in the least surprised to find myself asking the courtesy 
of your columns to defend a Liberal Cabinet Minister from the 
attack in your editorial comments last week. But, really, your 
criticism of Mr. Winston Churchill was a hopeless distortion of the 
facts. You object to the Admiralty suppression of a certain 
rumour of news which all Germany and most of Great Britain now 
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share with the rest of the civilised world. If this news be true, 
I can see heaps of reasons why Mr. Churchill might have sound 
reasons for keeping it from German ears for even a few weeks. 
But admitting, if you please, that there has been a trivial error of 
judgment in this case, it is necessary to protest with all 
emphasis possible against your astounding deduction that: “ It 
is hard to find grounds for disagreeing with the view expressed by 
the Morning Post that the faith of the nation in the Admiralty will 
not be restored whilst Mr. Churchill remains at its head.” 

I repeat, the deduction is astounding. Here we have a Minister 
who in a year or two has worked his department into such a fine 
condition of preparation that, within eight hours of the declara- 
tion of war, he was able to concentrate the whole Home Fleet in 
the North Sea, so that not a single German battleship escaped 
imprisonment in its harbour. Germany was paralysed by a 
stroke which it deemed impossible within a shorter period than at 
least a week. To the perfection of Mr. Churchili’s readiness we 
probably owe a blow from which Germany will never recover 
throughout the war. 

And against this superb piece of work you set what is a trivial 
error of judgment at the worst, and at the best, when all the 
facts are known, probably a wise decision. Surely you will 
admit that your comment was not worthy of your usually calm 
balance. . . .—Yours, etc., 

G. R. S. Tayior. 

{if Mr. Taylor can see “ heaps of reasons” why Mr. Churchill 
should have kept the news from German ears even after photo- 
graphs of the event with eye-witnesses’ descriptions had been 
before German eyes for some time—i.e., for the last fortnight or 
more—he must have a very ingenious mind. We have always 
supported Mr. Churchill’s policy at the Admiralty, and we do not 
wish to dispute Mr. Taylor’s enthusiastic estimate of that Minis- 
ter’s responsibility for the present efficiency of the Navy ; but we 
cannot for a moment accept his description of the point we have 
complained about as “a trivial error of judgment.” The sup- 
pression of bad news in war time is in any event as grave a step as 
a Minister can take, and when it is taken for reasons that are not 
connected or are only partly connected with the public interest 
—as there is, unfortunately, reason to suppose was the case in 
the instance under discussion—it is not possible, we think, to 
condemn it too severely.—Eb. N.S.] 


VENTILATION AND THE “ BREATH 
OF LIFE” 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—In his reply to my letter on the above subject “ Lens ” 
definitely commits himself to the view that the cause of the dis- 
comfort produced by bad ventilation is the poisonous nature of 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. Unfortunately he adduces 
no experimental evidence save his reference to the experience of 
professional divers and men in submarines. He might as well 
quote the case of a man who had had sunstroke as an argument 
for the abolition of the sun! But “ Lens” surely knows that 
** poisonous ”’ is a relative term. A substance may be a poison 
in large doses, and quite harmless in small quantities. Dr. J. S. 
Haldane and others have shown that the lungs can accommodate 
themselves, within certain limits, so as to keep the concentration 
of carbon dioxide in the lungs and blood constant. In other words, 
this gas produces no ill effect and is not poisonous until it is 
absorbed in large doses. This stage is not reached until its pro- 
portion in the air exceeds about 1} per cent. In a crowded 
meeting, however, the proportion rarely reaches 4 per cent., whilst 
professional divers and the crew of a submarine may have to 
work in an atmosphere where the ratio has risen to 3 per cent. or 
more. Direct experiments conducted on men in a closed chamber 
by Drs. Hill and Flack (see Dr. Hill’s report issued by the Local 
Government Board and reviewed in the last Blue Book Supple- 
ment of THE New STATESMAN) prove that the discomfort of 
“stuffy” air (containing even a high proportion of carbon 
dioxide) can always be removed by lowering the temperature or 
working a fan so as to increase its cooling power; and that 
persons outside the chamber breathing the contaminated air 
through a tube feel no discomfort at all. All these results are 
fully confirmed by the Caleometer, which indicates the proper 
cooling power that exists in a pleasant atmosphere. When 
“Lens” has explained away all these facts and many others 
bearing on the same point which have been published within the 
last few years, then, and then only, will his phrase “ most surely 
and wholly errs” carry with it the authority which at present it 
seems to lack.—Yours, etc., 

O. W GrirriTa. 

174 Fordwych Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

December 7th. 





——— 


MY HUSBAND STILL 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN 

Sir,—The alleged discrepancy in my book, “ My Husband 
Still,” which so astonishes your reviewer, Mr. Gerald Gould, is 
in fact, no discrepancy at all. Mrs. Tyrrell did contrive to live on 
15s. a week and to give away her children’s worn-out clothes to 
those even poorer than themselves. Mr. Gould appears to speak 
with authority on that vast subject of how the poor live, but for 
all that, I must ask him to believe, in this instance, that I am 
speaking the truth. 

And as to the “ charming house” in which, according to Mr. 
Gould, Mrs. Tyrrell lived, is it not a cheap sneer? She was able 
through her mother’s love and imagination to transform a sad 
mean little cottage into a haven of delight ; that is all. If I have 
really given the impression that she actually lived in a charming 
und commodious residence, then I have most certainly given a 
false one, owing to my desire to depict life, people, and things, as 
nearly as I could, as Mrs. Tyrrell herself saw them, and not as I 
should have seen them for her. But perhaps Mr. Gould was only 
being humorous, and I am unable to see the joke? One never 
knows.—Yours, etc., 


b 


HELEN Haminron. 
November 28th. 


WOODRUFF'S EXPANSION OF RACES 
To the Editor of Twe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 3ist, on page 8, you refer to 
Woodruff’s Expansion of Races, saying that “‘ this volume has 
been unnoticed in this country, where, indeed, it may never have 
been put upon the market.” May I say that it was published 
simultaneously in New York by the Rebman Company and in 
London by Rebman Limited, which latter firm has now ceased 
to exist and been incorporated in mine, where the book is still 
on sale. At the time it was published it was criticised by The 
British Medical Journal, The Lancet, and other papers. 

Yours, etc., 
Wm. HEINEMANN 

20-21 Bedford Street, W.C., 

December 5th. 


Miscellany 
HISTORIANS’ ENGLISH 


T was Quintilian or Mr. Max Beerbohm who said, 
I “History repeats itself: historians repeat each 
other.” The saying is full of the mellow wisdom 
of either writer, and stamped with the peculiar veracity of 
the Silver Age of Roman or British epigram. One might 
have added, if the aphorist had stayed for an answer, that 
history is rather interesting when it repeats itself : historians 
are not. In France, which is an enlightened country 
enjoying the benefits of the Revolution and a public examina- 
tion in rhetoric, historians are expected to write in a single 
and classical style of French. The result is sometimes a 
rather irritating uniformity ; it is one long Taine that has 
no turning, and any quotation may be attributed with 
safety to Guizot, because la nuit tous les chats sont gris. 
But in England, which is a free country, the restrictions 
natural to ignorant (and immoral) foreigners are put off by 
the rough island race, and history is written in a dialect 
which is not curable by education, and cannot (it would 
seem) be prevented by injunction. 

Historians’ English is not a style; it is an industrial 
disease. The thing is probably scheduled in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and the publisher may be required 
upon notice of the attack to make a suitable payment to the 
writer’s dependants. The workers in this dangerous trade 
are required to adopt (like Mahomet’s coffin) a detached 
standpoint—that is, to write as if they took no interest in 
the subject. Since it is not considered good form for 4 
graduate of less than sixty years’ standing to write upon any 
period that is either familiar or interesting, this feeling is 
easily acquired, and the resulting narrations present the 
dreary impartiality of the Recording Angel without that 
completeness which is the sole attraction of his style. 
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Wilde complained of Mr. Hall Caine that he wrote at the top 
of his voice; but a modern historian, when he is really 
detached, writes like someone talking in the next room, and 
few writers have equalled the legal precision of Coxe’s 
observation that the Turks “sawed the Archbishop and 
the Commandant in half, and committed other grave viola- 
tions of internationai law.” 

Having purged his mind of all unsteadying interest in the 
subject, the young historian should adopt a moral code of 
more than Malthusian severity, which may be learned from 
any American writer of the last century upon the Renais- 
sance or the decadence of Spain. This manner, which is 
especially necessary in passages dealing with character, will 
lend to his work the grave dignity that is requisite for trans- 
lation into Latin prose, that supreme test of an historian’s 
style. It will be his misfortune to meet upon the byways 
of history the oddest and most abnormal persons, and he 
should keep by him (unless he wishes to forfeit his Fellow- 
ship) some convenient formula by which he may indicate 
at once the enormity of the subject and the disapproval of 
the writer. The writings of Lord Macaulay will furnish him 
at need with the necessary facility in lightning characterisa- 
tion. It was the practice of Cicero to label his contem- 
poraries without distinction as “heavy men,” and the 
characters of history are easily divisible into “ far-seeing 
statesmen ” and “ reckless libertines.” It may be objected 
that although it is sufficient for the purposes of contem- 
porary caricature to represent Mr. Gladstone as a collar or 
Mr. Chamberlain as an eye-glass, it is an inadequate record 
for posterity. But it is impossible for a busy man to write 
history without formulz, and after all sheep are sheep and 
goats are goats. Lord Macaulay once wrote of some- 
one, “ In private life he was stern, morose, and inexorable ”’ : 
he was probably a Dutchman. It is a passage which has 
served as a lasting model for the historian’s treatment of 
character. I had always imagined that Cliché was a suburb 
of Paris, until I discovered it to be a street in Oxford. Thus, 
if the working historian is faced with a period of “ deplorable 
excesses,” he handles it like a man, and writes always as if he 
was illustrated with steel engravings : 

The imbecile king now ripened rapidly towards a crisis. Surrounded 
by a Court in which the inanity of the day was rivalled only by the 
debauchery of the night, he became incapable towards the year 1472 
of distinguishing good from evil, a fact which contributed considerably 
to the effectiveness of his foreign policy, but was hardly calculated 
to conform with the monastic traditions of his House. Long nights of 
drink and dicing weakened a constitution that was already undermined, 
and the council-table, where once Campo Santo had presided, was 
disfigured with the despicable apparatus of Bagatelle. The burghers 
of the capital were horrified by the wild laughter of his madcap courtiers, 
and when it was reported in London that Ladislas had played at 
Halma the Court of St. James's received his envoy in the deepest of 
ceremonial mourning. 


That is precisely how it is done. The passage exhibits the 
benign and contemporary influences of Lord Macaulay and 
Mr. Bowdler, and it contains all the necessary ingredients, 
except perhaps a “venal Chancellor” and a “ greedy 
mistress.” Vice is a subject of especial interest to his- 
torians, who are in most cases residents in small county 
towns ; and there is unbounded truth in the rococo footnote 
of a writer on the Renaissance, who said @ propos of a Pope : 
“The disgusting details of his vices smack somewhat of the 
morbid historian’s lamp.” The note itself is a fine example 
of that concrete visualisation of the subject which led 
Macaulay to observe that in consequence of Frederick’s 
invasion of Silesia “‘ black men fought on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and red men scalped each other by the Great Lakes 
of North America.” 

A less exciting branch of the historian’s work is the 
reproduction of contemporary sayings and speeches. Thus, 


an obituary should always close on a note of regretful 
quotation : 

He lived in affluence and died in great pain. ‘“ Thus,” it was said 
by the most eloquent of his contemporaries, “ thus terminated a career 
as varied as it was eventful, as strange as it was unique.” 

But for the longer efforts of sustained eloquence greater 
art is required. It is no longer usual, as in Thucydides’ day, 
to compose completely new speeches, but it is permissible 
for the historian to heighten the colours and even to insert 
those rhetorical questions and complexes of personal pro- 
nouns which will render the translation of the passage into 
Latin prose a work of consuming interest and lasting profit : 

The Duke assembled his companions for the forlorn hope, and 
addressed them briefly in Oratio obliqua. “ His father,” he said, 
“had always cherished in his heart the idea that he would one day 
return to his own people. Had he fallen in vain? Was it for nothing 
that they had dyed with their loyal blood the soil of a hundred battle- 
fields ? The past was dead, the future was yet to come. Let them 
remember that great sacrifices were necessary for the attainment of 
great ends, let them think of their homes and families, and if they had 
any pity for an exile, an outcast, and an orphan, let them die fighting.” 

That is the kind of passage that used to send the blood 
of Dr. Bradley coursing more quickly through his veins. 
The march of its eloquence, the solemnity of its sentiment, 
and the rich balance of its pronouns unite to make it a 
model for all historians: it can be adapted for any period. 

It is not possible in a short review to include the special 
branches of the subject. Such are those efficient modern 
text-books, in which events are referred to cither as “ factors” 
(as if they were a sum) or as “ phases ” (as if they were the 
moon). There is also the solemn business of writing 
economic history, in which the historian may lapse at 
will into algebra, and anything not otherwise describable 
may be called “ social tissue.” A special subject is con- 
stituted by the carly conquests of Southern and Central 
America ; in these there is a uniform opening for all passages 
running : 

It was now the middle of October, and the season was drawing to 
an end. Soon the mountains would be whitened with the snows of 
winter and every rivulet swollen to a roaring torrent. Cortez, whose 
determination only increased with misfortune, decided to delay his 
march until the inclemency of the season abated. . . . It was now the 
middle of November, and the season was drawing to an end. . . 

There is, finally, the method of military history. This 
may be patriotic, technical, or in the manner prophetically 
indicated by Virgil as Belloc, horrida Belloc. The finest 
exponent of the patriotic style is undoubtedly the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett, a distinguished colonial clergyman and historian 
of the Napoleonic wars. His night-attacks are more 
nocturnal, and his scaling parties are more heroically 
sealigerous than those of any other writer. His Buffs 
charge “ with the dry, coughing how! of the British infantry- 
man,” and his drummer-boys are the most moving in my 
limited circle of drummer-boys. The technical manner is 
more difficult of acquisition for the beginner, since it 
involves a knowledge of at least two European languages. 
It is a cardinal rule that all places should be described as 
points d’appui, the simple process of scouting looks far 
better as Verchleierung, and the adjective “ strategical ” 
may be used without any meaning in front of any noun. 
But the military manner has been revolutionised by the 
present war. Mr. Belloc has created a new Land and a 
new Water. We know now why the Persian commanders 
demanded ,“ earth and water” on their entrance into a 
Greek town ; it is the weekly demand of the Great General 
Staff, as it calls for its favourite paper. Mr. Belloc has 
woven Baedeker and geometry into a new style: it is the 


last cry of historians’ English, because one was invented 
by a German and the other by a Greek. 
Puitip GUEDALLA. 
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Art 
A LITTLE TOKEN 


T is no business of mine to criticise the conduct of the 
I Allies in print, however much pleasure I may derive 
from doing so in private. But if anyone were to 
question, in my hearing, the desirability of the entente with 
France, I suppose I should be within my rights in telling 
him to go to the Victoria and Albert Museum and judge 
for himself. M. Auguste Rodin’s magnificent gift to the 
nation is a symbol of something deeper than political 
advantage, and will outlast any peevish imaginings as to 
the motives that guided us into the course we took. It is 
a gift that shows us that there is really something after all 
that is worth fighting about. Lect us all realise that though 
heroism may outlast the bronze itself, it will not endure 
longer than the noble spirit that prompted the offer of this 
monument to its memory. ‘ The English and French are 
brothers,” says M. Rodin; “ your soldiers are fighting side 
by side with ours. As a little token of my admiration for 
your heroes, I have decided to present the collection to 
England. That is all.” 

The value of the gift itself, apart from any consideration 
of the circumstances under which it has come to us, is so 
enormous as to impede the most willing tender of gratitude. 
It will take us years to realise its full meaning and its 
influence on the future of English sculpture ; and even of 
the gratification and delight it is already affording at a 
first view it is difficult to speak as one feels. For the 
present it is only possible to note a few of the principal 
features of the collection, and record one or two first impres- 
sions. Together with the John the Baptist, which was 
acquired for the Museum in 1902, and The Burghers of Calais, 
shortly to be unveiled in the new Embankment garden, this 
new gift forms a far more complete series of Rodin’s works 
than is to be seen in any other city ; and there will no longer 
be any excuse for the Royal Academy, the Board of Educa- 
tion, or public bodies having any artistic respect for them- 
selves exhibiting or commissioning works that do not 
show some signs of response to the great example afforded 
them. Though even if M. Rodin is not doing as much 
for the next generation of English sculpture as Madame 
Tussaud would seem to have done for the last, we need not 
complain now that we have Rodin himself in such abundant 
strength. In The Bronze Age, John the Baptist, The Burghers 
of Calais, The Prodigal Son, The Fallen Angel, The 
Muse, Cybele, to say nothing of minor pieces and portrait 
busts, we have a treasure that may well be envied by any 
city in the Old or New World. How long it will take us to 
appreciate it is doubtful. I remember an old lady shaking 
her glasses at some sketches by Rodin exhibited at the 
New Gallery a good many years ago, and saying with slow, 
fat indignation to her friend—I was just behind her—* I 
call it an impertinence ; an impertinence to exhibit such 
things!” Poor dear old lady! I daresay her daughters or 
her nieces will be saying something of the same sort in front 
of the Femme accroupie to-day. Well, if they are, it can’t 
be helped. But it would be a good thing for them to be 
reminded that Nature herself produces some forms—possibly 
their own—less graceful than others; but that all are 
wonderful. The sculptor and the painter approach Nature 
from different sides and with different equipment. ‘The 
former commands three dimensions, but no colours; the 
latter innumerable colours, but only two dimensions. To a 
certain extent each tries to imitate Nature, but to no further 
extent than to make the imitation sufficiently workable to 
carry the Idea. A combination of the forces of both, so 
far from carrying the Idea further than either can alone, 
has only resulted hitherto in the Scotchman at the door of 


the tobacconist or the wax doll. To carry an Idea, not 
merely a dead but a living semblance of animal life js 
necessary ; and the sculptor accordingly has to face the 
probicm of how to mould his clay or metal in such a manner 
as to make the eye tell the mind something more than the 
bare truth. A life cast of a man in plaster or metal would 
not give the eye, much less the mind, an impression of any- 
thing alive. The dead quality of the material must be 
enhanced by technical skill before it can do that ; and when 
that is done, it still wants art before it can move the mind. 
The Bronze Age is so perfect a representation of the model 
that it was rejected by the Paris Salon on the ground that 
it was a life cast. But if it had been a cast, we may be 
quite sure we should have heard no more of it or of Rodin. 
For a young sculptor to be able to deceive the clect like 
this was a rare diploma—it puts Zeuxis and his grapes quite 
in the shade—and is enough to acquit him for ever of 
‘““impertinence,” whatever he might choose to do. It is 
interesting, by the bye, at the present moment to know 
that The Bronze Age was executed in Brussels, the model 
being a young Belgian soldier. The John the Baptist is 
another wonderful piece of realism, of Rodin’s carliest 
period. When it was first placed in the Museum it had to 
compete with Sir Frederick Leighton’s Athlete Struggling with 
a Python, and had rather a dismal welcome from the British 
in consequence. I do not know where the poor athlete is now; 
but he wasn’t so bad, and we were quite right to back our 
own champion. We did not know the French so well in 
those days, nor did we expect this sort of thing from them. 
Carpentier taught us a good deal—though I really cannot 
help laughing at the graceful irony of a double “ howler” 
being perpetrated in The Times by no less a personage 
than the Rt. Honourable the President of the Board of 
Education on such an occasion as this. To write of L’ Ange 
déchu as L’ange tombée and to get it printed by the Thunderer 
is a piece of bad luck that could only befall the exceptionally 
chosen. All men make faults; but it’s such fun when real 
grown-up people do it on great occasions. The hance fontem 
in the inscription on a memorial fountain to a distinguished 
Etonian in Chelsea may have occasioned a temporary altera- 
tion in the position of the remains of the deceased, but it is 
seldom noticed by the casual wayfarer. 

The Prodigal Son is a marvellous instance of Rodin’s 
power of impassioning his subject. To make a figure live 
is difficult enough, but to excite it to such intense emotion 
as is here expressed is something quite new in sculpture. 
The Laocoon is the classical example—post-classical would 
be more correct. The emotion of Michelangelo’s Slave is 
not intense ; but here we see the crisis, can almost hear the 
cri du ceur, “‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee!” With the Laocoon one feels that the emotion, 
such as it is, is all supplied from the outside, and the gemini 
angues are there incorporate to explain the situation. Here 
the passion burns outwards from within, until it seems to 
turn the poor forlorn figure into a flame. For such an 
effect as this, no cold, accurate life cast could serve as more 
than the foundation. The whole form has been beaten 
into great waves like a stormy sea. It is marvellous. The 
Muse and the Cybele are no less wonderful in their repose. 
Both are incomplete, the former lacking a knee and an arm, 
the latter her head; but it need hardly be feared that the 
authorities to-day will emulate the zeal of their predecessors 
who supplied Michelangelo’s Cupid with a truly Victorian 
limb. Masterpieces may lack limbs or lose them—it does 
not make any difference when they have souls; and even 
in Rodin’s Torso, one of the least of the great works he 
has given us, we have something infinitely more precious 
than in any number of the figures complete with teeth and 
buttons that adorn the outside of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. RANDALL DAVIEs. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A LITTLE while ago some remarks made here elicited 


a postcard on which was written: “ Sir, you are a 

low, dirty, obscure, anonymous hireling.” This 
brief character-sketch, marked by an insight so uncanny as 
to amount almost to divination, I should have acknowledged 
with many thanks had not the writer neglected to attach his 
name to it. I suppose that more love-tokens of the sort may 
be expected if I say that, in my opinion, it was about time 
that somebody made some sort of attack on the literary 
reputation of Robert Louis Stevenson, and that I have read 
with pleasure (though I have only partially agreed with 
it) Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s new book on him, published in 
Martin Secker’s seven-and-sixpenny series of Critical Studies. 
Such, nevertheless, is the case. 

a * co 

Mr. Swinnerton certainly goes rather far. He seems to 
have conceived a personal animus against the unfortunate 
Stevenson as pronounced as that of Voltaire against the 
minor prophet Habakkuk. He is so incensed to sce Steven- 
son’s large public plunged in “a vague doting which is 
entirely uncritical ” that he stalks after them with a club, his 
lower jaw shot out, the corners of his mouth grimly pitted. 
and his eyes blazing fire from under his ferocious brows. 
Stevenson, personally, he says, was vain. He was not much 
interested in the friends who adored him. His letters 
“might all have been written for other eyes.” He “ ex- 
ploited his charm.” “‘ If we take from him the satisfaction 
of seeing himself in every conceivable posture, we take from 
him a vanity which permeates his whole life-work.” An 
Inland V oyage is a poor book “ full of Puritanical obtuseness 
and a strained vanity”; Travels with a Donkey, though 
marked by “ a thousand graceful touches,” is defaced by the 
author’s habit of ‘ observing himself in the light of his own 
esteem.” His matter ‘is often thin; he is addicted to 
“trivial explosions of sententiousness” and “ spurious 
galvanism.” Véirginibus Puerisque “has been a favourite 
for many years, sanguine, gentle, musical, in the deepest 
sense unoriginal.” 

* * * 

Stevenson, proceeds Mr. Swinnerton, was “ a good enough 
journeyman critic,” and “he was about as poetic as a 
robin. . . . If one had used the word ‘ mystery’ to him, 
Stevenson would have thought inevitably of Gaboriau.” 
Mr. Swinnerton finds most of his short stories defective, and 
of such a sort as to leave in the mind no other emotion than 
“ stale excitement.” Of the romances Catriona is readable 
but “ palpable fake ” ; in St. Ives the part written by Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch is the better part; and T'he Master of Ballantrae, 
though it has “‘ elements of noble beauty,” breaks down in 
the middle. Generalising, he remarks : 

We have been excited and pleased and happily warmed by the day’s 
doings in the open air, but we have never seen the naked soul of man, 


or heard the haunting music of the syrens, or looked upon the open face 
of God, 


There was no “ idea ” behind Stevenson’s work ; it lacked 
“passion”; his characters were mostly lay figures. All 
these charges Mr. Swinnerton elaborates with the awful 
resoluteness of a judge summing-up against an unmasked 
Tartuffe. And he even works into his condemnation reflec- 
tions on the Scottish race which take one back to the era of 
Samuel Johnson and Charles Churchill. They are so 
antique as to seem almost novel. 
*: ca * 

There is a very great deal of truth in what Mr. Swinnerton 
Says. Stevenson has undoubtedly been boomed beyond his 
deserts, and, whether or not he himself “ exploited his 






charm,” we have certainly heard since his death so much 
viscid maundering about the “ immortal ” and the “ lovable” 
R. L. S. that a strong reaction is quite comprehensible. But 
Mr. Swinnerton’s assault would have been far more useful 
had he done justice to Stevenson’s best work and had he 
taken it for what it sets out to be. He does admit—almost 
in parentheses, so to speak—that Stevenson wrote some 
masterly short stories, that Weir of Hermiston promised to 
be a great novel, and that in Jn the South Seas he was “ writing 
truth for the love of truth.” He confesses, with gloomy 
reluctance, that boys like T'reasure Island, and that A Child’s 
Garden is appreciated by children. But a fuller and more 
sympathetic appreciation of these works would have given 
the book a better balance ; and it would have been wiser, too, 
to deal more adequately with the positive as well as the 
negative qualities of the mass of Stevenson’s work. It is 
quite true that Stevenson docs not often appeal to the deepest 
things in one, and that he had numerous other defects as 
novelist, essayist, poet, and man. But the general impres- 
sion left by Mr. Swinnerton is that he was really little more 
than a versatile creature who could write gracefully and who 
had a taste for unrelated romantic incident—that he was, in 
fact, a sort of compost of Mr. Richard Le Ga'lienne and Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. He fails to perceive that Stevenson’s 
personality runs through the most trite and trivial of his 
works, a personality which may attract you or repel you, but 
which is certainly there and is bound to interest people. And 
he fails also to realise that, even were Stevenson’s books all 
that he calls them, they might be very good sorts of books to 
write if you had no inclination to write other kinds, 
oe * ae 

Mr. Swinnerton, in fact, has a complete scorn for the 
romantic novel of episode, with its swords, capes, dark nights, 
and more or less stock characters, however well it may be 
written. Stevenson, he points out, thought of titles like The 
Great North Road, and made a note of them as titles to which 
he would some time write books. It is an amusing thing to 
know; but had Stevenson written a novel The Great North 
Road, it would certainly have been picturesque, titillating, 
and amusing. It is because he is so frequently those things 
and nothing more that his critic detests him. So savage 
is he about picturesqueness and “ unreality ” that one almost 
feels at times that he would like the nation’s fiction to be 
written by the same hands as the nation’s Blue Books. That, 
of course, he does not mean ; and he knows the greatest work 
when he sees it. But he really might allow some value to the 
person who can tell us amusing romantic stories in pleasant 
English. And, on the point of style, he should not allow his 
indignation against the use of neat phrases to cover common- 
place thought to lead him into denying value to the phrases 
themselves. It is something to be a good phrasemaker alone, 
even if you have not the wisdom of a Montaigne, the con- 
structive power of a Sophocles, the exaltation of a Words- 
worth, or the fervour of a Dostoievsky. More tolerance and 
more appreciation would have made Mr. Swinnerton’s book 
serve its purpose better; and it would also have been im- 
proved all the way round, incidentally, if he had illustrated 
his contentions more freely with extracts from his author, 
from whom he scarecly ever quotes. But it remains, in my 
personal opinion, a very good antidote to*the panegyrical 
gush of the last twenty years. 

* x * 

M. Verhaeren will be present at the meeting which the 
Fabian Society are holding at King’s Hall, Covent Garden, 
next Wednesday, and will recite an unpublished and very 
powerful poem, Ceux de Liége, which celebrates the heroism 
of the city’s defenders. M. Vandervelde will speak and Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray will be in the chair. = 

SoLomON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Mrs. Martin’s Man. By St. Joun G. Ervine. Maunsel. 6s. 


The Secret of the Night. 

Nash. 6s. 

Every Man His Price. 
6s. Fj Bie 

The Voice in the Wilderness. By T.. Ernst Jackson. 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley. 6s. 

Every book is difficult to review, but it is a long time since 
I came across one as difficult as Mrs. Martin’s Man. It is 
all atmosphere, and to get the atmosphere you must get the 
book. The action is brief, the characters few, the dialogue 
simple : but so well are the actions selected, so deeply are 
the characters understood, and so naturally is the dialogue 
rendered, that the whole stands out as a piece of Nature, 
convincing, unquestionable. In a way the effects are 
unambitious ; the tones seem purposely kept low. 

In spite of the middle-class atmosphere with which Mr. 
Ervine has deliberately invested his creations, it is notice- 
able that he is interested in them only as individuals, not as 
types. Of course, like all Irishmen, he is fortunate in not 
having to write the English language ; an author who had 
to make an aunt say to her nephew: “I was your father’s 
mistress’ would run five chances out of ten of sounding 
melodramatic and four of sounding flippant, whereas Mr. 
Ervine’s ““I was your da’s fancy woman”? is perfect. 
But, little as I know of Ireland, I do not imagine Mrs. Martin 
to be generically or specifically of her race or place or time or 
situation : she is just Mrs. Martin, and so more Mr. Ervine’s 
own than if she represented others. When Mr. Wells drew 
in Art Kipps one of the most touching middle-class figures 
in fiction, we found ourselves not loving Art for Art’s sake 
so much as for the sake of all the shop-assistants in the world ; 
but, though thousands of women are economically and 
domestically placed like Mrs. Martin, she would not thank 
you for sympathy on that account. She understands, 
because she accepts; she loves, because she understands ; 
her strength is part of her gentleness and her gentleness of 
her strength ; she prevails by just being Mrs. Martin. 

Her man is much less interesting, but not less well done. 
He is “ masterful,” and he gets ultimately put in his place. 
When the book opens, he has left her many years before, 
gone off—after seducing her sister—because he was bored, 
gone off selfish, careless, domineering; and now she is 
expecting him back. Meanwhile, she has worked up a 
respectably successful shop, has brought up a son and a 
daughter (the latter was not born at the time of the desertion), 
and has kept Esther, the seduced sister, living with her. 
She has known Esther’s secret, and Esther has known that 
it was known; but between the two sisters there has been 
real love. The man returns, changed, aged, broken. To 
the grown-up son, mostly away from home, the irruption 
is no more than annoying, except for complications ; to the 
girl, Aggie, it is even delightful, for her father immediately, 
and in the naturallest way, becomes her slave. To Mrs. 
Martin it is, like everything clse, something to be made the 
best of ; on Esther it falls hardest of all, for she has cherished 
her romantic attachment all the time. 


By Gaston Leroux. Eveleigh 


By Max RirrenBerc. Methuen. 


That was the bitter thing she had to know of herself, and well was 
she repaid for her badness, she told herself, when her mind had been lit 
up and she had learned the truth. He had returned, and he did not 
care for her. He had returned like a tramp off the roads, a rag of a 
man, a blurred picture of himself, but although he was not to be com- 
pared with the man who had gone away sixteen years earlier, he 
treated her as if she were dirt. That was it. Dirt beneath her fect ! 
Had she met such a man on the road, she woald have passed him by 
without a word of greeting ; yet this man had no regard for her, though 
she had wasted her life in regard for him. 


Esther cannot bear it, and she leaves; moreover, she con- 
fesses her past to her nephew. This, coupled with a cut 
on the head received through being knocked down by his 
undutiful father, sends the young man into a sharp illness 
(his distress, his violent nervous distress, at the revelation is 
to me the one unconvincing thing in the book). Mr. Martin 
is agitated lest the scandal should get round to Aggie. 
Esther goes to Belfast to set up a shop of her own, hoping 
that her nephew will forgive her and come to live with her— 
he has throughout been the apple of her eye. Everybody 
is awkward and suspicious and selfish and resentful, but 
Mrs. Martin takes them all in hand, talks them round, 
gently bullies them, settles them at peace. To have drawn 
a woman at once so colourless and so powerful, so beautiful 
in spirit and yet so illuminatingly true to life, is a very 
considerable achievement ; and the whole is no less artistic 
than natural. 

One old man, anyway, I must mention of the minor 
characters (every one of them as complete and real as the 
major ones): this is his complaint to Aggie :-— 

** It’s the poor home-comin’ for your da to be made turn a Cathlik 
by Home Rulers, an’ him havin’ to bless himself with Holy Water, an’ 
say his prayers to the Virgin Mary, an’ mebbe kissin’ the Pope’s toe 
the way ould Gladstone done.” 

With a full sense of the danger of superlatives, I wish 
to insist that The Secret of the Night is the best detective 
story I have ever read. The involutions of crime and 
suspicion are bewildering but horridly fascinating; the 
delineation of character is done with the easy negligence 
of a master; the local colour is nothing less than wonderful. 
The title-page does not say anything about translation : the 
writing is full of French idiom, but that quaintly stimulates 
the excitement. Nowhere else have I known the mysterious 
interactions of nihilism and bureaucracy made so real. 

Mr. Rittenberg depends on plot almost entirely. His 
theme is a good one—the conflict between business rectitude 
on the one hand and all the temptations that power, desire 
and even patriotism can provide on the other. The hero 
is the inventor of a great scheme of wireless telephony and 
“ television,” and to floating that and getting the Govern- 
ment to take it up he sacrifices, first and last, pretty well 
everything else in life. Mr. Rittenberg writes simply and 
vigorously, with no delay over fine shades of character- 
drawing; his knowledge of business methods is obviously 
wide, and his description of business deals is highly enter- 
taining. Every Man His Price will take you out of yourself 
and yet not bother you with other people. 

Over The Voice in the Wilderness one knows not whether 
to laugh or cry. Its conception is superb, colossal. It 
re-fashions the world, and on absolutely right lines. Every- 
thing falls out just as it would in the most visionary Utopia. 
When governments want to go to war, the peoples stop them 
by an international strike (it annoys the Kaiser terribly). 
When troops are called out against strikers, they are careful 
to have their guns unloaded. Prophets and brothers of a 
great reforming religious order are scattered about, but 
always ready to turn up when required to settle the poor old 
world’s affairs: it is a world of big prophets and quick 
returns. The White Prophet (who is brown) is murdered 
in Paris, it is true, but his message goes on. The password 
of the Brotherhood is “ Christus Ressurectum,” just like 
that, though why of the three genders the eternal feminine 
should be alone excluded I don’t know, for the author 1s 
eminently sound on the sex question. In dealing with the 
relations of the sexes in the concrete he is, perhaps, less happy: 
When one of the male characters says to another, of a girl 
they both know, “* Without knowing it she told me she loved 
you, and would never marry anybody else,” the gentleman 
addressed comments : “ If that’s so, I’m sorry for the girlie. 
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There is a captain who wears “ military corsets,” a lord who 
mutters “ between his clenched teeth,” and an American 
multi-millionaire who “smiles morbidly.” But the most 
moving reference is to the cold-tub habit of a “ spartian 
peer.” The place of that peer is at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s right hand. A spartian peer would be just 
the man to cut a georgian knot. GeraLp GouLD. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE 


Life of Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), By Horace 
G. Hutcutnson. Macmillan. Two vols. 30s. net. 


Sir John Lubbock was an expert in the pleasures and the 
uses of life. He knew everything that had been said about 
them in every literary language, from Confucius and Epictetus 
to Sir Thomas Browne and the French aphorists. Out of 
his gleanings, as we know, he made selections and packed the 
result into little books which not only sold as Bernhardi 
and Mrs. Florence Barclay are selling to-day, but were 
translated into tongues you have hardly heard of, such as 
Esthonian, Catalan, and Gujerati. And his reward was 
overwhelming—witness an advertisement which appeared 
in a Hamburg paper sixteen years ago : 

Hicner CULTURE. 

Lectures on the writings of Sir John Lubbock are offered from 
May 28th to June 29th to a limited number of ladies every Wednesday 
morning from 11 to 12, in the Richardstrasse. 

That was before the rise of Pan-Germanism, but even 
Houston Chamberlain would accept John Lubbock as a 

Teuton. Since he inherited a baronetcy, a fortune, 
and the headship of a bank, and had Charles Darwin for 
neighbour and inspirer, he might have been content to run 
the bank and his Kentish estate, to study the origins of 
man, and perhaps do a turn in the House of Commons. 
He was, however, no ordinary man; or rather, he was the 
most extraordinary of ordinary men. At fourteen he left 
Eton, went into the City, and straightway began to master 
pretty nearly everything—on the plane, that is, of the 
humdrum and the practicable. When Sir John Lubbock 
entered Parliament in 1870 (the pivotal year of the 
Victorian epoch) it was with a fourfold prosaic aim: to 
reduce the National Debt, to increase the number of public 
holidays, to promote the study of science in the schools, 
and to secure the preservation of the nation’s ancicnt 
monuments. That modest programme would hardly pre- 
pare one for the discovery that Lubbock put through more 
Acts of Parliament than any other private member of his 
time and was actively interested in at least as many socictics 
and movements as the most eager among his contemporarics. 

“ Hathi never does anything till the time comes, and that 
is one of the reasons why he lives so long,” said the friendly 
beasts to Mowgli, of the clephant-king of the jungle. 
Similarly one might say of Sir John Lubbock that he did 
everything just at the moment when it was wanted, without 
any waste of time or expenditure of emotional force ; that 
was why he was never put out. A Lubbock day was an 
astonishing Victorian miscellany. There is a time-table of 
his average day, recorded in 1852, when he was eighteen. 
It begins at 6.30 and ends at midnight, and is mapped out 
rigidly in hours and half-hours. From mathematics he 
turns to natural history, from science to poetry or economics. 
He reads sermons at 9.30 p-m., because at a later hour they 
would send him to sleep; from 10 to 11.30 he labours at 
German, the only thing that kept him awake, and (sur- 
prisingly) he allots more than an hour in the day to prayers, 
though the heading, one suspects, covers dressing and other 
duties. In later years the multitudinous studies were 
combined with public activities no less vast and various, so 
that the reader of his Life finds himself echoing Darwin’s 





amazement at his young friend’s ability to find time. And, 
since he was incessantly occupied, of course he was happy, 
and you find it hard to credit his own statement that he 
was driven by recurring fits of despondency to compile 
those excerpts from the classics of all nations which, woven 
into popular lay-sermons, led the world to accept him as a 
preacher of happiness and a guide to the best hundred books. 

Now why, you will ask, if you run through these two 
volumes, should a man with stores of knowledge and 
experience so immense be dull, and why should the record 
of a career so crowded and beneficent be uninspiring ? 
Lubbock knew everybody, was esteemed by everybody, 
and was associated, in one way or another, with most things 
that were happening in England for sixty years. Did he 
get anything out of it all? You cannot tell. Lubbock kept 
diaries all his life, and wrote uncounted letters—but in his 
letters he just said what he had to say, and stopped. Mr. 
Hutchinson, therefore (a biographer who needed all the help 
his subject could give him), had no letters to make play 
with, except a few from Darwin and two or three other 
members of the scientific group, and a delightful one now 
and again from a man of letters or politician. Here, as 
always, Darwin comes out in charming fashion. It was 
from Lubbock’s house, High Elms, that Gladstone walked 
over one Sunday morning to make the acquaintance of the 
dweller on the quict hilltop from which, as Lord Morley 


puts it, the world of thought was being shaken. Darwin 
almost cried at the compliment. He could not imagine 
why a man so great should come to sce him. Gladstone 


made no mention in his diary of the call. Which things are 


an allegory. 


MORALS AND MONOPOLIES 
Trade Morals: Their Origin, Growth, and Province. By 
Epwarp D. Pace. Yale University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net. 
The Prevention and Control of Monopolies. 
W. JetHro Brown. Murray. 6s. net. 

Mr. Page is a successful man in the dry goods commission 
business and an active worker in the social politics movement 
of New York. Consequently, when he delivered to the 
graduating class at the Shefficld Scientific School of Yale 
University a series of lectures, out of which the present book 
has grown, for the purpose of showing “ in some consecutive 
form the growth of trade morals from the social and mental 
conditions which form the environment of business men,” 
we had a right to expect something practical. Unfortunately 
he has fallen a victim to the common American fault of 
beginning with primeval chaos, just as if the author were 
the first to explore the universe. He starts with four pages 
of definitions of “ pity,” “ hunger,” “ fear,” “ custom,” 
ete., and then traces the evolution of socicty, nations, 
conduct, morals, humanistic ideals, the will, and the economic 
impulses from the polyzoa to the modern American. We 
are half-way through the book before we get to trade, and 
at the end we only arrive at such general maxims as that the 
higher modes of conduct are to be preferred to the lower and 
the welfare of society to that of a class. Mr. Page has 
missed his opportunity, and it is significant that in his 
“* Sources ” of 153 books there are included Huxley’s Crayfish 
and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, but not a single work 
on trusts. 

Professor Brown’s book is of a very different calibre. It 
is refreshing to find from his preface that he does not propose 
to do afresh the work which has already been well done by 
many writers, but to confine himself strictly to the con- 
sideration of the limits within which monopolies should be 
prevented or regulated and of the manner in which preven- 
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tion or control can be effected. This promise is kept, and 
a helpful and notable book has been added to the literature 
of trade combinations. The author begins with a sympa- 
thetic study of Syndicalism, since if the theories of the 
syndicalists were proved to be true, there would be no need 
to discuss the rest of his theme. His conclusions are adverse 
to the programme of Syndicalism, but he recognises its 
“underlying truths,” the necessity that “‘ every citizen 
who can work should work,” and the need for “a more 
equitable distribution of the national dividend.” 

Professor Brown holds that no one “ remedy ” for trusts 
is adequate, that regard must be had to the differing political 
conditions of different communities, and that a sound com- 
petitive system is practicable. In his opinion attempts 
to limit the size of industrial combinations must fail, since 
the members of a disbanded trust can secretly unite by a 
** gentlemen’s agreement.” Publicity of the affairs of large 
business undertakings is useful, and a periodic commission 
of enquiry would do much to restrain improper action. A 
further weapon is the prohibition of predatory competition 
through local underselling or rebates or by methods which 
result in inadequate wages or in unemployment. The pre- 
vention of the abuse of patent rights and the limitation of 
import duties are ancillary methods. All those policies 
have only a limited value, and there are only two effective 
alternatives—nationalisation and the public control of prices. 
The former method is rejected, except in very special cases, 
because our author believes in the relative inefficiency of 
the civil service, an argument which shows he has not come 
closely into contact with the average manufacturer, and trust 
magnates, of the second generation at least, are only average 
men : 

The public control of prices involves no more than an extension of 
the principles which underlie existing legislation for the protection of 
the wage-earner. Parliament, following the analogy of legislation 
for fixing the price of labour, may adopt one or other of three 
methods : (a) It may fix p.ices by law directly—the policy of the 
Legislative Minimum. (b) It may authorise representatives of the 
various branches of an industry to agree to prices—the policy of Wages 
Boards. (c) It may entrust the determination of prices to an impartial 
tribunal—the policy of Compulsory Arbitration. These policies may 
be adopted singly or in combination. . . . The public authority may 
fix a price straight out ; or it may declare a maximum or minimum 
price ; or it may prescribe a sliding scale of prices ; or, again, it may 
call upon a monopoly to revise its prices. . . . The common attitude 
of hostility to public regulation of prices is largely due to a failure to 
realise the variety of forms in which that regulation may be effected. 


The new “ protection” theory of the Labour Party in 
Australia involves the fixing of prices, and quite the most 
interesting part of an interesting book is Professor Brown’s 
account of the enquiry into the sugar industry of Queensland 
in 1912, and of the proposals to regulate prices in that 
industry, which, unfortunately for the sake of an instructive 
experiment, failed to be translated into law in the following 
year. 


THE JOACHIM LETTERS 


Letters from and to Joseph Joachim. Selected and Trans- 
lated by Nora Bickiey. With a Preface by J. A. 
FULLER-MAITLAND. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is a strange circumstance in psychology that the letters 
to and from famous men get published in such numbers, 
when we consider that it is not the man, himself certain of 
immortality, who thinks his work worth keeping, but his 
correspondents, his share being to keep the productions of 
those friends. In this collection are included letters from 
people even more famed than Joachim, but, however dis- 
tinguished the violinist may have been in youth, it is at 
least surprising that Béhm, and Cossmann, and Liszt, yes, 
and his own brother Heinrich, should have pigeon-holed his 


—— 


early words. And we are inclined to think that the more 
intimate friends are, the less likely are both sides of the 
correspondence to be saved. In fact we are certain that 
neither Frau Schumann nor Joachim kept these sheets 
because of the celebrity, grown or growing, of the other. 
Does this practice obtain often among artists ? 

At any rate this collection—only a selection, be it noted— 
could be spared less readily than many others, and from 
many points of view. Some will like to find record—in a 
translation of which Mr. Fuller-Maitland truly writes, “ It 
is difficult to believe them to be a _ translation ”~of 
Joachim’s relations with Liszt and Brahms, with the 
Schumanns, with Gisela von Arnim, with Berlioz and with 
the Grimms ; others will be thankful that here is indisputable 
evidence of a group of friends having true culture and 
magnanimity (if the two things are not the same); and still 
more, even if they have no interest in the name of Joachim, 
should find much well-polished material for a study in human 
nature, particularly in artistic human nature. The publica- 
tion may certainly be weleomed. 

That the executant is a critic of music has been said 
before, but it is not necessary, and it is very rare, for an 
executant to express good criticism in good words. Not 
only Joachim’s judgments but the form in which he expressed 
them even in early manhood are still suggestive, have life 
for modern minds. About 1850, commenting adversely on 
the London music public, he wrote: “ Beethoven has been 
established here for a long time, and so Opus I. and the 
Ninth Symphony are received with equal enthusiasm ” ; 
and a little later, in favour of Mozart, ‘*‘ Doubtless Cherubini 
also experienced emotions and has expressed them in his 
music, but like one who has been incommoded rather than 
inspired by them,” a criticism which contains a thought 
valuable to the theory of art, quite apart from its immediate 
application to the music of Cherubini. Again, referring to 
Wagner’s literary output, “ It would be the most distressing 
indication of his having been misunderstood if people took 
to expounding works of art instead of creating them. He 
has written a good deal merely in self-defence which people 
have taken as foundations on which tu build.” And again, 
still in youth, “* Beethoven is the Shakespeare of music (and 
not Hindel).” 

It is plain that the young Joachim had a head, and there 
are proofs throughout the book that he used that head most 
honestly, never shrinking from any conclusion to which 
open receptivity to truth might lead him. Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland says that his “ dominant note ” was “ fecling for 
others,” and, in the Joachim of the flesh, one friend would 
be at liberty to mark one quality, a second one another. 
But Mr. Fuller-Maitland is referring to Joachim’s break 
with Liszt, and the whole of that episode brings out strongly 
that quality of honesty with himself, at his possession of 
which no one who ever heard him play could wonder. He 
had worshipped Liszt, yet to a friend he came to write: 
“I cannot mect Liszt again because I should want to tell 
him that instead of taking him for a mighty erring spirit 
striving to return to God, I have suddenly realized that he 
is a cunning contriver of effects, who has miscalculated.” 
He had loved Brahms, yet he wrote: “ Brahms is egoism 
incarnate ’’—a criticism which may have even put its finger 
on Brahms’ one flaw in music. He still loved Schumann, 
yet even fresh from the task of looking through the dead 
friend’s things, it was plain to him that there had been in 
Schumann a “ most obstinate pedantry.” 

It was not likely that this criticism would spare himself. 
To his confidante Gisela von Arnim he wrote : “ Oh, if only 
I were sufficiently simple and untroubled . . . sometimes 
I even feel as though, when I am practising Beethoven's 
music, I were playing it like a pedant who insists on his 
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room being tidy.”” To one urging him to play his own 
compositions he replied : “‘ The aim of music is not exactly 
to experiment on the ears of the public.”” He was deeply 
introspective, and perhaps, since he desired absolute cer- 
tainty of mind, was inclined to order his spirit by rule. It 
js no wonder he wrot« a Hamlet overture. “* There are moods 
which lead us along strange unaccustomed paths,” but did 
he welcome them? So greatly in harmony with the 
highest interpretative attainments, was his conscientious, 
diffident, consciously aspiring nature quite the one from 
which great creations could have sprung? When we think 
of Goethe, we may perhaps speak of “ through analysis to 
mastery”; but more often creativeness comes to those who, 
like Wagner, would not, in Joachim’s position, have minded 
meeting Liszt to tell him what he thought of him. Joachim 
may have regretted not having made so much beauty as 
his heroes, but his regret would not have been on account of 
his own fame. His work as flawless violinist must needs 
have passed, but to that necessity he would have applied, 
a little altering their meaning, the words of Hermann 
Grimm: “ I think beauty has no further obligation than to 
come into being. Then it has attained its end.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Congo Frontier: Exploration and Sport. By Masor F. M. 
Jack, R.E. Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Major Jack was employed on two Boundary Commissions and gives 
in this book a high-spirited record of his experiences. These included 
collaboration with German and Belgian officers, the parties being 
photographed together in happy concord. He has humour and an 
eye for natural beauty, and his descriptions of native life and big game 
hunting are well above the average. His text and his illustrations 
together inspire the reader with a great hankering after Central Africa, 
thus satisfying the best test to which a book of this sort can be subjected. 
John Barleycorn. By Jack Lonpon. Mills & Boon. 6s. 

This book is written in Mr. Jack London’s usual dashing, hair- 
raising style, and, after the first chapter or two (which are poor journa- 
lese, gropings for an opening as it were), we are swung along breath- 
lessly to the end of the volume. But we are not quite satisfied with it 
as a temperance tract. Indeed, we more than suspect that the majority 
of its readers will read it because of the light it throws on the author's 
career. To be still more frank, Mr. Jack London is not the man to 
advocate temperance convincingly. At the outset he admits that he 
never liked alcohol. ‘* Drink as I would, I couldn’t come to like John 
Barleycorn.”” He drank so as to be a “ man among men,” although 
he “ didn’t like the damned stuff,” and all the time he was a secret 
toffee eater. So he drank and deeper drank because he loved the 
adventurous path, until he became a seasoned and habitual drinker 
who dreamed the dreams and faced the terrors and the temptations 
that only John Barleycorn can give. And then he discovered the evil 
of the thing and voted for woman’s suffrage because women will be 
prohibitionists and sweep this curse of civilisation away. But all this 
has not turned him into the path of teetotalism. He remains a child 
of this age and his early environment to some extent. He will still 
take his drink on occasion, only he will drink “ more skilfully, more 
discreetly, than ever before.’ ‘ Alcoholic Memoirs” is the sub-title 
of the book. 


THE CITY 

EOPLE in the City are not overpleased with the 

P Russian “ victories’ in Poland, so that there has 
been a slight falling off in the volume of business. 

The destruction of the German commerce raiders has, how- 
ever, occasioned a more cheerful tone, and there are indica- 
tions that some investors are taking opportunities to pick up 
lines of attractive stocks, and some industrial shares are in 
demand, particularly in the provinces. As was anticipated, the 
South-Eastern Railway issue of £500,000 5 per cent. Prefer- 
enee Stock at par was quickly oversubscribed, and now stands 
at about 2 premium. It is noteworthy that of the seven 
public issues made since the outbreak of war, all save onc 
have been fully subscribed, and in that one case—viz., the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s issue of £700,000 
5 per cent. Debentures at 97}—the response of the public 
Was not at all unsatisfactory. Two of the seven issues have 





Superfluous Flesh Reduced 
where Desired 


Remarkable Success of West-End Specialist’s 
New Scientific Treatment 


Those who are conscious that their development is more 
than it should be will be keenly interested to hear that it 
is now possible to scientifically reduce superfluous flesh 
without injurious drugs, baths, dieting, or exercises. 

This pleasant new Treatment is administered under the 
skilled supervision of Mr. Vernon Ward at 106 Jermyn 
Street, S.W. Seated in a comfortable armchair, 6 to 
12-lbs. weight is lost per week (according to number of 
treatments) without the slightest exertion or fatigue ; but 
yet the surplus flesh is disappearing until at the Treatment’s 
termination the natural balance has been restored, 
objectionable rotundity removed, and ordinary weight 
resumed. A splendid feature of Mr. Vernon Ward's 
Treatment lies in the fact that the rate of reduction, whilst 
average in its procedure, is much more rapid than any 
other treatment. 


Weight Reduction Rapid and Certain. 

As Mr. Vernon Ward explains, the fatty tissue is reduced 
by .a harmless natural method. The Treatment, too, is 
extremely invigorating, the loss of weight being accom- 
panied by a general feeling of well-being. Indeed, in 
addition to its splendid effect in cases of Obesity, this 
method of Treatment has been most successfully applied 
in cases of neurasthenia, insomnia, lack of vitality, digestive 
and functional disorders, constipation, muscular weakness, 
rheumatism, and gout. 

Especially remarkable is the fact that the reduction can 
be localised. A woman with too-prominent hips, for 
instance, or a man with an excessive waist-line, can have 
these measurements lessened without disturbing the 
development of other parts of the body. 

Mr. Vernon Ward, as he points out in particulars he is 
sending gratis and post paid to inquirers, claims no marvel 
for his new Treatment ; for it is not a quack remedy or a 
faddist diet or violent exercise cure, with its consequent 
strain upon the patient. 


Gratifying Success of New Treatment. 

Society women, busy professional men, residents in 
Town and the Provinces, enthusiastically express their 
pleasure and gratitude that this new Treatment has enabled 
them to regain the health and vigour they enjoyed years ago. 

The Bergonié Treatment for Obesity administered by 
Mr. Vernon Ward has the approval of the foremost British 
authorities. How highly it is esteemed may be gauged by 
the large number of past and present patients who have 
been specially recommended by their medical advisers to 
adopt this successful means of reducing their weight ; and 
the fact that doctors themselves come to him for Treatment. 


Treatment Administered with Assistance of 
Skilled Staff. 

Mr. Vernon Ward is assisted in his work by a highly 
skilled staff of male and female attendants. The utmost 
privacy is observed, and the Treatment is administered in 
separate rooms, splendidly fitted out. 


Particulars and Advice Free. 


To all those who feel that they are stouter than they 
should be, Mr. Vernon Ward extends a cordial and free 
invitation to call any time during his consultation hours of 
10 to 6. Where possible, however, it is better to write and 
make an appointment. 

If, however, you live at a distance or cannot call for 
the present, official particulars will be sent post free on 
application to Mr. Vernon Ward, 106 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. 
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been made by the Brunner, Mond interests—viz., £450,000 
5 per cent. Preference Shares of William Gossage & Co., 
the soap makers, offered at 18s., which were fully sub- 
scribed, and £500,000 of 6 per cent. Redeemable Deben- 
tures by the Mond Nickel Company at 99, which were largely 
oversubscribed. The Paris Bourse restarted business last Mon- 
day, and reopening was not, as in the case of New York, a 
signal for an immediate fall in prices. Business was, how- 
ever, on a very small scale indeed, this being attributed to 
the prohibition of the attendance of members of German 
and Austrian nationality, who formed an even more important 
section of the Paris Bourse than of the London Stock 
Exchange. A good deal of business is taking place in the 
United Railways of Havana 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
referred to in these Notes last week, which at 93 or 94 is, in 
my opinion, the most attractive 5 per cent. security at 
present obtainable. 
* * * 


‘ ” 


What is the cheapest “absolutely safe” investment ? 
Nothing is, of course, absolutely safe, but I suppose that the 
loans issued by the Governments of British Colonies may 
be deemed as coming under that heading in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. ‘The price of 96} per cent. may 
be taken as representing the present level of Colonial 4 per 
cent. Loans such as those of New South Wales or South 
Australia ; and the Canadian Government 4 per cent. Loan, 
which was issued just before the war at 96, is obtainable at 
a shade below that figure. There are, however, two loans 
which are cheaper even than these and offer just as good 
security. Attention has recently been drawn to one of 
these in the Press, in the shape of the 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock of the Canadian Northern Railway, which is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed as to both principal and interest by 
the Dominion Government. This was issucd at the end of 
July last at 94 per cent., and is now obtainable at 92 or 
slightly over. At this price it yields £4 8s. per cent. There 
is an earlier loan of the same company—namely, the 34 per 
cent. Debenture Stock—which is also absolutely guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government. This Stock can be pur- 
chased at about 82, at which price it yields slightly over 
4} per cent. As both the loans are repayable at par, the 
3} per cent., being lower-priced, shows a bigger profit on 
redemption, but that is counterbalanced by the fact that 
the 4 per cent. loan is repayable in 1984, whereas the 3} per 
cent. loan is repayable in 1958. The Canadian Northern 
Railway is in none too strong a financial position, but the 
guarantee of the Dominion Government is of incontestable 
security, so that these loans are probably the cheapest 
investments of the very first rank obtainable in this country. 
If the investor is satisfied with the guarantees of Canadian 
Provincial Governments, he can obtain as much as 5 per 
cent.—e.g., with the First Mortgage 4} per cent. Debenture 
Stock of the Canadian Northern Western Railway, which is 
absolutely guaranteed by the Province of Alberta, and is 
obtainable at about 90. 

* a * 

Many of the directions in which the Government is 
assisting and, in one shape or another, assuming control 
over different departments of national activity have already 
been commented upon in THE NEw Sra‘resMan, although 
the violence of this rush into semi-collectivism is so great 
that it is impossible for all its developments to be followed. 
Stunned as they are by the magnitude of the crisis which 
has occurred, it must not be thought, however, that all our 
industrialists and financiers are in entire agreement with 
every aspect of this collectivist trend. Many of the members 
of the Stock Exchange view with much misgiving the control 
the Government has temporarily gained over that institu- 
tion by insisting, as the price for the help given, that the 


institution should not be reopened except on conditions 
approved by the Government. In 1878 a Royal Commis- 
sion proposed that the Stock Exchange should have a Royal 
Charter, but as it was felt that this would render the Stock 
Exchange open to some sort of Government supervision or 
inspection, whereas the Stock Exchange preferred to remain 
a private concern, nothing came of the suggestion. At a 
special meeting held recently of the Executive Council and 
Presidents of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, some 
members objected to the proposed Government participa- 
tion in some industries. For example, a Sheffield repre- 
sentative stated that he had been in consultation with the 
Government on the question of refining tungsten. He said 
that the Government was not unwilling to assist financially 
the establishment of a refinery of tungsten in England, but 
when the negotiations came to the final point—viz., the 
control the Government would desire to exercise if public 
money were put into the scheme, and its wish “ that the 
output of the refinery must necessarily be sold so that 
everyone in the trade should have an equal opportunity of 
getting supplics from it”—the manufacturers who were 
getting up the scheme came to the conclusion that they 
were strong enough to dispense with Government assistance, 
“*in order to have the entire control of the new industry for 
ourselves.”” The Government is rightly making the same 
stipulation in connection with the proposed aniline dye 
factory, but it is evident that many manufacturers are not 
in favour of “ equality of opportunity”; although, to do 
them justice, they apparently realise that if public funds 
are to be applied to factories, refineries, etc., necessary to 
their trade, the products must be accessible to all consumers 
on equal terms. This, which the collectivist would regard 
as an argument in favour of the scheme, is precisely the 
point which is looked upon by many manufacturers as an 
argument against it. 
* * * 

The newspapers provide us with a picture of the unspeakable 

misery that must exist in the districts ravaged by the war in Belgium 
and France, astern Prussia, Austria, and Servia, highly civilised and 
semi-barbarous, cultured and ignorant peoples alike subjected to 
outrages which we had foolishly dreamt could no longer be possible in 
this progressive age. We turn from the horrors ef actual warfare 
with its attendant incidents of wanton brutality only to sce suffering, 
despair, starvation and the fear of starvation, unemployment, and 
violence throughout the entire world, hardly a single country being 
wholly unaffected. Although even here, in the heart of the New World, 
the storm makes its power felt, it is with something akin to thankfulness 
that we realise that we are in a country where Nature is so kind that 
the fear of famine, starvation, and kindred evils never enters one’s 
head; where the atmosphere of peace and tranquillity is hardly 
disturbed. 
There is perhaps nothing so striking in the foregoing 
remarks as to render them worthy of quotation, but the 
extraordinary thing is the country from which they emanate. 
They are taken from a paper which has reached me from 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, a country famous as 
having been the scene of a conflict deserving the description 
of a “ war of extermination ” more perhaps than any other 
war, and still noted for its frequent revolutions. When 
people, gazing upon Europe, are thankful that they are 
living in so peaceful a country as Paraguay—well, really, 
anything may happen! Other articles in the same paper 
make it clear that the soil of Paraguay is rich enough. 
Oranges and pineapples grow in abundance, while the tobacco 
is famous for its excellence and cheapness (“ every man, 
woman, and child in Paraguay smokes”’), and now the 
capital is linked up with Buenos Aires by rail and train 
ferry boats. From the advertisements it would appear that 
the principal imports are musical instruments, whisky, Old 
Tom gin and condensed milk, so that the country is evidently 
fast becoming civilised. Emit Davies. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


A MEETING will be held at KING’S HALL, 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
on WEDNESDAY, DEC. 16th, 1914, 








TO BE ADDRESSED BY 


M. EMILE VANDERVELDE 


(BELGIAN MINISTER OF STATE), 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY, 
M. EMILE VERHAEREN, 


WHO WILL READ AN ORIGINAL POEM ENTITLED 


“CEUX DE LIEGE.” 
The Chair will be taken at 8,30 p.m. by 


SIR SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G. 


Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, 
FABIAN SOCIETY, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, SV’. 
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The proceeds of the meeting will be devoted to 
THE RELIEF <F DISTRESS IN BELGIUM. 

















WOMEN’S SERVICE—!|.ONDON SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE (National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies)- 


WINTER AND THE WAR 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
REGENT STREET, W., WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 16th, at 8 p.m. 

Chair: The Lady FRANCES BALFOUR 


SPEAKERS: 


Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 


(If circumstances permit). 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Greck, University of Oxford. 


Sir GEORGE PRAGNELL, D.L. 


Chairman, National Patriotic Association. 


Lady ROXBURGH, 


Hon, Secretary, Queen's “ Work for Women” Fund. 


Miss HELEN WARD 


Dr. FLORENCE WILLEY 


ADMISSION FREE. 
TICKETS, Numbered and Reserved—Sofa Stalls 5/- and 3 /., Grand Circle §/- and 
1j/-. Six Shilling Tickets obtainable for 5/-, and Twelve for 9/-, if purchased at one 
time. From Miss P. STRACHEY, 58 VicroriA STRtetT, Lonpon, S.W., and at 
QUEEN'S HALL. 





COMMON 
SENSE abouts 
the WAR » 


BERNARD SHAW 


In various towns, mostly in 
the North of England, some 
difficulty in securing copies of 
“Common Sense About the 
War” has been experienced. 
The statement that Mr. G. B. 
Shaw's publication is out 
of print is ABSOLUTELY 
UNTRUE. Any bookstall or 


newsagent can obtain copies 


promptly, and readers are 
particularly asked to send the 
Publisher particulars of any 
ynwillingness to do so. 








Fourth Impression, now ready, price Sixpence 
nel, from all newsagents, or direct from the 
Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., on receipt of 


Sevenpence. 























OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York, 
TYPE WRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 

ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WOKK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
— care and expedition. Translations. Good testimonia’s—Mrs. Fow.er 
Swurrn, Cranford. Garden Village. Church FE.nd, Finchley, N. by ee 
‘| YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays: 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 

~C. F.. 27. Sandringham Read. Golders Green, N.W : 7 
ORWEGIAN LADY, graduated at iristiania University 
[B.Sc. (Econ.)], offers her assistance at Translating work (Nerwegian, 
Swedish. Danish, German, English). Research, statistical work. Piecework pre- 


+ Excellent references.—(Miss) E. Naxnestap, 29 Dennington Park Road, 
W, Hampstead, N.W 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; hali-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 








Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols. I., Il., and III, price ech 2/6 nett, 
and Bound Volumes (I., Il., and III.}, price each 18/- nett, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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fat) CONSTABLE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS [xg 


“Oxford on Treitschke’” 


THE 
POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
HEINRICH VON 
TREITSCHKE 
BY 
H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A. 


Fellow of Balliol Colleze, Oxford; Author 
of ‘‘ Medizval Europe,”’ etc. 6s net 
‘** The first serious contribution in the form of 








THE CURVES 


OF LIFE 


An Account of the Spiral Form- 
ation and Growth in Nature, 
Science, Art and Life 


BY 


THEODORE A. COOK 


Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 

‘*A book that will one day take its place 
alongside the first edition of ‘ Darwin's Origin 
of Species.’ '’—Engineer. 


12s 6d net 


BALZAC 
EMILE FAGUET 


FLAUBERT 


EMILE FAGUET 


With photogravure frontispieces. 
Per volume, 68 net 
‘‘These studies are models of careful, de- 


liberate, and yet sensitive, literary criticism.''— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 











A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’S DREAM 


Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON 
12s Gd net 
Limited Large Paper Edition, 31s Gd net 
‘* A master alike in line amd colour.’'—The Guardian. 


BLACK TALES FOR 
WHITE CHILDREN 
Illustrated by JOHN HARGRAVE 


5s net 
,' A book of really good fairy stories.''—Country Life. 











“a ILLUSTRATED ant GIFT 


Bg Books a.” 


THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD 


Illustrated by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN 
12s 6d net 
Limited Large Paper Edition, 31s 6d net 
‘ Excellent in every way.’’—The Spectator. 


TOMMY TREGENNIS 


By M. E. PHILLIPS 
Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE 
5s net 


‘* Makes an irresistible appeal to the heart."’ 
—The Sphere. 











NEW SIX 





SHILLING NOVELS 








The New Statesman 
considers 


The Raft 
By 
Coningsby 
Dawson 


‘* Human and moving."’ 


“*M. E. F. 
IRWIN 


is a wonderfully clever 
writer. Her first book was 
a remarkable one, but 


The Morning Post calls 


The Story of 
Fifine 


By 
Bernard Capes 


‘* An extremely clever and 
entertaining book.’’ 


Come out to Play 


is still more brilliant,’ says 
the Evening Standard. 








‘¢ The Witch Of the anonymous novel 
is the work of a mistress Tributaries 
of her art," 
says The Athenaeum Mr. Punch says: 
of ** Quite one of the 
Mary Johnston’s | best written novels of the 
new novel. year.”’ 

The Morning Post considers sé Miss C L 
Cynthia Burnham's 
Stockley admirers will not be able 

to be ‘‘at her best’ to put down 

Wild H The Right Track 
1 oney until the last page,"’ says 
(2nd Imp.) The Westminster Gazette. 


Jacynth 
By 
Stella Callaghan 


is ‘‘the most mercilessly 
realistic thing Mr. Punch 
has met for some time."’ 





The 
Nightingale. 


The Morning Post -peaks 
cf 


‘“Nancy Moore’s 


cha: min; novel."’ 





Country Life finds 
Percy 

WHITE’S 
new novel 


Cairo 
“ Excellent . . . well written 
and carefully planned."’ 











fil BERNARD SHAW fy AND FJ 


GEORGE MEREDITH 





NEW BOOK, 
MISALLIANCE 


‘*Shakespear."" 6s 


PLAYS 


Paper 1s 6d ; Cloth 2s 
Mrs. Warren’: Profession 
Candida 
Widowers’ Houses 


You Never Can Tell 


Major Barbara 





etc., etc. 


Containing Fanny's First Play, The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, containing Prefaces on ‘‘ Parents and Children,’’ and 


Cesar and Cleopatra 
John Bull’s Other Island 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 





STANDARD EDITION 


NOW READY: 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 


FEVEREL 
SANDRA BELLONI 
EVAN HARRINGTON 
RHODA FLEMING 
VITTORIA 


Bound in dark blue cloth, full gilt, crown 8vo. 6S per volume, 


To be completed in 1915. 





WRITE TO 





10 ORANGE STREET L O N D O 


FOR CONSTABLE’S 
AUTUMN LIST 
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